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PREFACE. 


Tue following translation of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle is intended, as its partial nature shows, to assist the 
less ambitious student, who is apt to pronounce Mr. Peters’ 
version to be ‘too flowery,’ Dr. Chase’s ‘crabbed,’ and Mr. 
Williams’ ‘wild.’ It does not pretend to enter into rivalry 
with any of the translations of the Ethics as a whole which 
the passman thus airily condemns. Oxford has indeed amply 
done her duty by the Ethics, so far as mere translation goes. 
Nor should I have put pen to paper with a view to adding to 
the existing versions, were it not that facts seem to show that 
there is still need for a rendering which should combine 
simplicity with correctness. 

I have not consulted the work of any of my predecessors 
while engaged on the translation; but the present version may 
be deeply indebted to them all the same. For I have now for 
several years back been hearing the Ethics construed by 
pupils, who have doubtless, birdlike, transferred many a 
seed from other men’s gardens into the soil of my mind. 
To any who may recognise a pet seedling I hereby desire 
to return thanks, 

The division into chapter and verse of the Oxford text 
has been followed in the translation, except in a few cases, 
where a slight alteration in the division of the verses seemed 
desirable. 

The part of the work which has cost most labour has 
been the Catechetical Analysis, which, it is hoped, may be 
of use to the teacher as well as to the learner. It is specially 
intended for the assistance of the solitary student. The use 
of an analysis really lies in the making thereof; and the 
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student who sets himself to answer the questions hereinafter 
given will find that he has rigorously analysed this portion 
of the Ethics for himself, without the omission of a single 
section. 

Every student of the Ethics is bound to express gratitude 
for the great edition of Sir Alexander Grant—a work which 
ought not to be spoken of so lightly as it often is, so long at 
all events as it remains unrivalled. I desire further to 
acknowledge my obligations to Dr. Moore’s very interesting 
edition of this portion of the Ethics, especially to the para- 
phrase which underlies the text, than which I can imagine 
nothing more lucid or exhaustive. I am indebted also for 
a hint or two to Mr. Hawkins, whose edition is of great 
service to beginners. But my knowledge of Aristotle, such 
as it is, is not drawn from books, but from the wise and 
witty lips of Professor Chandler, to attend whose lectures on 
the Ethics, as I did twice with unabated interest, was in 
itself a liberal education. 


OXFORD, Afril 2, 1886. 


SCHEME OF THE TREATISE. 


Frw books lend themselves to so rigorous an analysis as the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 

The purpose of the treatise is to examine the nature of happi- 
ness, or ‘the good of man,’ 

This is laid down in the seventh chapter of the first book to 
be ‘an activity of the soul, in accordance with virtue, in a per- 
fect life,’ 

All the rest of the treatise consists of an elaborate com- 
mentary upon this definition. Hence Aristotle calls his defini- 
tion of happiness an ἀρχή, as determining the direction of all 
subsequent inquiry. 

There is a saving clause appended to the definition, which 
says, ‘or, if the virtues be more than one, in accordance with 
the best and most perfect,’ the importance of which will appear 
later on. For the present, let-us be content to realise Aristotle’s 
conception of happiness, as lying for man in the proper employ- 
ment of his faculties, especially the highest of them. An essen- 
tial condition of this is a moderate amount of external pros- 
perity ; so that there is an external as well as an internal side 
to happiness. Cicero conveys this double aspect of the Peri- 
patetic idea in his rendering of thé definition—‘Virtutis usus 
cum vitae perfectae prosperitate conjunctus.’ 

Since the main ingredient in human happiness is virtue, Aris- 
totle next proceeds to analyse the latter notion. In the last 
chapter of the first book he lays down human virtue to be of a 
twofold nature—intellectual and moral. The examination of 
intellectual virtue is postponed till the sixth book: but that of 
moral virtue is at once proceeded with. | 

As the interest of the first book culminates towards the 
middle in the definition of happiness, so, in like manner, does 
the interest of the second in the definition of virtue, In the 
sixth chapter this is laid down to be:—‘A state of purpose, 
lying in a mean which is relative to us, this mean being deter- 
mined by reason, that is to say, in the way the wise man would 
determine it.’ 


Ὁ 
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To say that virtue is ‘a state of the will’ would really convey 
a more lively conception of Aristotle’s meaning: but as ‘ pur- 
pose’ is on the whole the most appropriate rendering for προαί- 
ρεσις, consistency has led to its retention in the few passages 
where ‘will’ would convey the meaning better. It would be 
unadvisable to vary the translation, as προαίρεσις is an im- 
portant technical term, and the third of the great leading con- 
ceptions of the treatise. 

That purpose, or will, is the main element in virtue, is not 
proved by Aristotle, but assumed as self-evident. The third 
book reaches its climax when the definition of προαίρεσις is 
attained at the end of the third chapter, where we are told that 
purpose is ‘a deliberate desire for things in our own power.’ 
This is the third, and last, of the leading definitions, the estab- 
lishment of each of which is the most salient feature in each of 
the first three books. 

After some subsidiary matter Aristotle commences a review 
of the virtues in detail, with the special object of showing that 
every virtue consists in the due regulation by the reason of some 
feeling, which, if stunted or overgrown, would constitute a vice. 
This is the famous doctrine of the Golden Mean (aurea medio- 
critas), making virtue equally remote from an indiscriminate 
indulgence of feeling, and from that passionless calm, which 
was the ideal of the later Stoic philosophy. Not to eradicate, 
but to regulate the feelings, is the goal of the thoroughly human 
and practical philosophy of the Peripatetic School. This de- 
tailed examination of the virtues extends from the beginning 
of the sixth chapter of the third book down to the close of the 
fifth book. It may be regarded as a commentary on the words 
in the definition of virtue :—‘lying in a mean which is relative 
to us.’ 

The fifth book is wholly occupied with justice, which is ascer- 
tained to be, not a distinct virtue from the rest, but rather the 
exercise of virtue generally towards others. 

The sixth book completes the analysis of virtue by treating of 
the intellectual virtues. These are not found to be mean states, 
like the moral virtues. For it is reason which imposes the 
mean upon feeling and upon the acts which flow from it, whereas 
reason itself requires no regulation, being a thing of which one 
cannot have too much, 

The seventh, eighth, ninth, and first part of the tenth book, 
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are less vitally connected with the scheme of the treatise, and 
do not call for notice here. 

At the sixth chapter of the tenth book Aristotle returns to the 
main subject of happiness, After proving that it does not lie in 
pleasure and amusement, which bear a superficial resemblance 
to it, he now opens up new ground by showing that all the 
arguments which have hitherto been urged in favour of moral 
virtue as constituting the main ingredient in happiness, apply 
with still greater force to intellectual virtue. The exercise of 
this in its highest form is called θεωρία, which, according to 
Aristotle, is the activity of that part of our nature (νοῦς) which 
unites us to the Deity. But this is a beatific vision of which 
we are merely given a glimpse in passing. It is true that this 
is ‘the best and most perfect virtue’ before alluded to, and that 
consequently its exercise constitutes the purest and most perfect 
bliss ; but, nevertheless, the happiness of man as a social being 
lies not here, and it was ‘the good of man’ in this sense that 
we set out to investigate, having regarded ethics from the first 
as a branch of the great practical science of politics. Con- 
templation is merely the private and individual heaven of the 
sage: but the welfare of the state demands the active exercise 
of moral virtue. 

How then is this to be secured? The mass of men do not 
naturally love virtue, and require to be coerced into its exercise. 
The only hope for a state is to train its citizens from their youth. 
As states, however, as a matter of fact, fail to realise their proper 
functions, the individual must do his best, within his own sphere, 
to supply their deficiencies. This will be best effected by his 
making himself acquainted with the general principles of legis- 
lation. To assist towards this end Aristotle set to work to 
compose his famous Treatise on Politics, to which the Ethics 
should be regarded as subordinate and introductory. 
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NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


BUOK. :. 


SUMMARY. 


(1-3) Chapters 1-3 constitute a short Preface, treating of— 

(1) The object of the treatise, namely, to determine the good of 

man. 

(2) The amount of exactness that is to be expected in moral 

science. 

(3) The kind of student that is desirable. 

These topics are recapitulated in reverse order at the end of the 

Preface. 

(4-6) Chapters 4-6 are destructive, being occupied with the overthrow 
of existing notions on the subject of the chief good. The sixth 
(which is omitted in the translation) combats the Platonic idea that 
all good is one. 

(7) In Chapter 7 Aristotle begins the constructive part of the treatise, 
laying down first (§§ 1-8) certain general characteristics which we 
might expect to find in the chief good. 

Then, casting these aside as barren truisms, he fixes his attention 
upon the work of man, which is determined by a process of elimina- 
tion to be ‘a kind of moral life of the rational part’ (§§ 9-13). Hap- 
piness will consist in the right performance of this work in a life of 
adequate duration (§§ 14-16). The remainder of the seventh chapter 
(§§ 17-21) is parenthetical. 

(8) In Chapter 8 Aristotle again addresses himself to a review of certain 
popular and philosophical notions on the subject of happiness—this 
time with a view to showing that, so far as they go, they confirm his 
own definition. 

(9) The ninth Chapter is devoted to the question—How is happiness 
attained? It is decided, on optimistic grounds, that it is attained by 
human efforts. 

(10) The tenth discusses Solon’s paradox—‘ Call no man happy, so long 
as he is alive,’ or words to that effect. It includes a brief parenthetical 
inquiry as to whether a man can safely be called happy even then. 
The upshot of this discussion is still further to confirm our definition, 
which lays the chief stress upon the internal side of happiness. At 
the close of it we have substituted for the abstract definition of hap- 
piness a:concrete definition of the happy man (8 15), in which an 
adequate supply of external goods is included in the conception as 
well as a life of adequate duration. 

(11) In the eleventh Chapter we return to the question before touched on 
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(1) 


§ 3 


§ 4 


§5 


(2) 
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in passing, of how far our idea of the happiness or unhappiness of the 
dead is liable to be modified by what happens to their descendants. 

These four Chapters (8-11) may all be considered confirmatory of 
the definition. 

(12) The twelfth Chapter is devoted to the verbal question whether hap- 
piness is a τίμιον or ἐπαινετόν. It may be considered illustrative of 
the remark in Chapter 7, § 8, that happiness is not coordinate with 
other goods. Being the first principle and cause of goods it transcends 
all praise, which is proper to goods which are means to it. 

(13) In the thirteenth and last Chapter we commence the analysis of the 
idea of virtue. 

The claim of politics to treat of this subject is first vindicated 
(§§ 1-4), and the ‘virtue’ in question declared to be the virtue of 
man (8 5). By this is meant, not the virtue of the body, but that of | 
the soul (§ 6). This leads to an examination of the soul, so far as is 
conducive to the statesman’s object (§§ 7-19). 

On the division of the soul is based a division of virtue into in- 
tellectual and moral, and a rough definition of virtue is given in pass- 
ing as ‘a praiseworthy mental state’ (§ 20). 


Every art and every science, and in the same way action 
and purpose, seems to aim at some good. Wherefore men 
rightly declare the good to be that at which all things aim. 
[* But there is evidently a difference among ends; for some 
are activities, and others certain results beyond them. But 
where there are certain ends beyond the actions, there the 
results are naturally superior to the activities. Now since 
there are many actions and arts and sciences, the ends also 
are many; for the end of medicine is health, of ship-building 
a vessel, of war victory, of economy wealth. But in all arts 
of this sort, which fall under some one faculty (as bridle- 
making under horsemanship, as well as all other arts that 
have to do with the implements of horsemanship; and this 
and every action connected with fighting under the art of 
war; and in the same way others under others), in all, I say, 
the ends of the master-arts are preferable to all those below 
them : for it is with a view to these that the others are pur- 
sued. But it makes no difference whether the activities 
themselves are the ends of the actions or something else 
beyond them, as in the sciences above-mentioned. | 

If therefore there is some end of things to be done which 
we desire for its own sake, and the rest for the sake of it, 


1 The brackets indicate digressions, as in Mr. Hawkins’ text. 
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and we do not choose everything for the sake of something 
else (for in that way one will go on to infinity, so that the 
impulse will be vain and fruitless), it is clear that this will be 
the good and the best thing. 

Surely then the ascertainment of it has a great influence § 2 
upon life, and like archers when they have a mark, we shall 
be more likely to hit what we require? But if this be so, we § 3 
must try to comprehend, at least in outline, what it is itself, 
and to which of the sciences or faculties it belongs. 

Now it would seem to belong to that which is the most § 4 
supreme and in the truest sense the master art. It is plainly ὃ 5 
politics which answers to this description. For it is this 
which ordains what sciences there ought to be in states, 
and what kind different persons should learn, and how far. 
We see also that the faculties which are held in the highest § 6 
esteem fall under this, as war, economy, rhetoric. Now since ὃ 7 
this employs the rest of the practical sciences, and furthermore 
legislates as to what one ought to do and what one ought to 
abstain from, the end of this will embrace the ends of the 
rest, so that this will be the good of man. (For even if it § 8 
be the same thing for an individual as for a state, at all 
events that of the state is plainly a greater and more final 
thing whether to get or keep: for it is matter of thankfulness 
to secure the good of a single individual, but it is a grander 
and diviner thing to secure that of a race or states.) This § 9 
then is the aim of our science, which is a branch of politics. 

[Our statements will suffice, if they are made as clear as (8) 
the subject-matter admits of. For we must not look for ex- 
actness in all subjects alike, any more than in all works of 
art. Now things right and just, which are what politics in- 5 2 
quires into, admit of so much difference and uncertainty that 
they are held to exist only conventionally, and not by nature. 
Things good also admit of the same sort of uncertainty 8 3 
owing to harm resulting to many people from them: for ere 
now some have perished through wealth and others through 
courage. We must be content therefore, when speaking § 4 
about and starting from such things, to exhibit the truth 
roughly and in outline, that is, when speaking about and 

B2 
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starting from things that are true in the main, we must be 
content to draw conclusions of the same character. 

In the same way it is proper to acquiesce in various state- 
ments. For it is the part of the educated man to seek 
exactness under each head so far only as the nature of the 
matter admits of. For it is plainly much the same thing to. 
put up with an appeal to persuasion from a mathematician 
as to demand demonstrations from a rhetorician., 

§5 Now each man judges well of the things he knows, and is 
a good judge of these. He therefore is a good judge of a 
particular subject who has been educated in that particular 
subject, and he is a good judge generally who has received a 
good general education. For this reason the young man is 
not a fitting student of political science: for he is unversed 
in the conduct of life, and the arguments start from this and 

§ 6 deal with this. Furthermore, being inclined to follow his 
feelings, he will study without fruit or profit, seeing that the 

§ 7 end is not knowledge but practice. But it makes no differ- 
ence whether one is young in years or youthful in disposition: 
for the defect is not owing to time, but is due to one’s life 
and various pursuits being dictated by passion. For to such 
persons their knowledge proves unprofitable, as it does to 
those who are deficient in self-restraint: but to those who 
frame their desires and who act in accordance with reason it 
will be of much benefit to have knowledge about these things. 

ς 8 And with regard to the student, and how statements should 
be accepted, and what our aim is, let so much suffice. by way 
of preface. ] 

(4) To resume, since all knowledge and purpose aims at some 
good, let us state what it is we maintain that politics aims at, 

§ 2 and what is the highest good attainable in action. With re- 
gard to its name then there is a pretty general agreement. 
For both the masses and persons of refinement say that it is 
happiness, and they understand living well and acting well to 
be the same thing with being happy. But with regard to 
the nature of happiness, they are at issue, and the many do 

§ 3 not give the same account of it as the wise. For the former 
regard it as something that is palpable and manifest, such as 
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pleasure or wealth or honour, some taking one view and 
some another, and often the same man differs from himself 
on the subject: for when he has fallen ill he thinks it is 
health, and when he is poor he thinks it is wealth ; and being 
conscious of their own ignorance they admire those who say 
that it is something great and transcendant. Now some have 
thought that beyond these many goods there is some other 
absolute good, which is the cause of all these being good. 

To examine all the opinions then is perhaps somewhat § 4 
idle, and it is enough to examine those which are most in 
vogue or which seem to have some ground of reason. 

| But let us not forget that there is a difference between § 5 
arguing down from first principles and arguing up to first 
principles. For Plato did well to raise this difficulty, and to 
inquire, whether the way is from first principles or to first 
principles, just as in the race-course, whether it is from the 
stewards to the limit or back the other way. We must 
begin then from what is knowable, and things are knowable 
in two ways: for there are some that are knowable relatively 
to us and others universally. Perhaps then we at least must 
begin from the things that are knowable to us. Wherefore § 6 
he who is to prove a fitting student of what is right and just, 
and generally of what is treated of in political science, 
must have been trained in good habits. For the fact is what 8 7 
we start from ; and if this be made out clearly, there will be 
no need of the reason why as well. But such a person either 
has or can acquire the principles easily enough. But as for 
him who has neither of these qualifications, let him hear the 
words of Hesiod :— 

‘Best of all is he who thinks for himself in all things; 

He too is good in his way who takes advice from a wiser: 


But he who neither thinks for himself, nor hearing another 
Layeth the words to heart, is a useless fool of a fellow.’ 


But let us return to the point from which we digressed. (5) 
For, to judge from the lives they lead, men may not un- 
reasonably be supposed to regard the chief good and happi- 
ness—the majority and the most vulgar as being pleasure, § 2 
wherefore also they love the life of enjoyment. 
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§3 For there are on the whole three lives that are prominent, 
the one now mentioned, and the political life, and, thirdly, 
the speculative life. 

Now the majority of men, being utterly degraded, mani- 
festly choose a merely animal life, but they obtain consider- 
ation owing to most of those in power being of the same — 
mind as Sardanapallus. 

§4 But those of the refined, who are men of action, regard it as 
being honour: for this is, roughly speaking, the end of the 
political life. But it appears to be too superficial to be what 
we are in search of: for it seems to lie rather with those who 
bestow than with him who receives the honour, whereas we 
instinctively feel that the good is something personal and 

§ 5 inalienable. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour in order 
that they may believe themselves to be-good; at all events 
they seek to be honoured by the wise, and by those who are 
acquainted with them, and for virtue: it is evident then that 
in their opinion at least virtue is superior. 

86 Perhaps one might rather suppose /Azs to be the end of 
the political life. But even this appears to be rather in- 
complete ; for it seems possible for one to possess virtue, 
and yet be asleep or inactive all one’s life, and besides to 
suffer misery and the greatest misfortunes. Now no one 
would call a man happy whose life was such as this, unless 
he were defending a position through thick and thin. 

But enough on these matters, for they have been spoken 
of sufficiently even in the Common-places. 

§7 <A third life is the contemplative, about which we will 
prosecute our inquiry in the sequel. 

§8 But the business life is a forced sort of life, and wealth is 
clearly not the good we are in search of, for it is useful as a 
means to an end. Wherefore one might rather suppose that 
the things before-mentioned are ends ; for they are loved for 
their own sakes. But it seems that even they are not so, 
although many arguments have been founded to prove 
them so. 

(7) With regard to these things let so much suffice. But let 
us go back to the good we are in search of, to know what it 
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can be. For it appears that it is different in different actions 
and arts: for it is one thing in medicine, another in war, and 
so on in the rest. What then is the good of each? Surely 
it is that for the sake of which everything else is done? And 
this in medicine is health, in war victory, in house-building 
a house, in fact, different things in different cases, but in 
every action and purpose it is the end; for it is for the sake 
of this that all else is done by all men. So that if there be 
some end of all that is done, this will be the good to be 
attained by action, and if there be several ends, these. The 
argument therefore by a different way has come round to 
the same point. But we must try to make this point still 
clearer. 

(i) Since ends appear to be many in number, and of these 
we choose some for the sake of others, as wealth, flutes and 
instruments generally, it is plain that all are not final; but 
the best thing appears to be something final. So that if there 
be some one thing only which is final, this will be what 
we are in search of, and if more than one, the most final 
of these. 

But we call that which is pursued for its own sake more 
final than that which is pursued for the sake of something 
else, and that which is never chosen for the sake of another 
thing we call more final than those which are chosen both 
for their own sakes and for the sake of this, and we call that 
absolutely final, which is always chosen for its own sake, and 
never for the sake of anything else. Of this nature happiness 
above all seems to be: for we always choose this for its own 
sake, and never for the sake of anything else; whereas we 
choose honour and pleasure, and intellect and excellence 
generally, for their own sakes, it is true (for if there were no 
result we should choose each of them), but we choose them 
also for the sake of happiness, supposing that we shall obtain 
it by their means. But no one chooses happiness for the 
sake of these things, nor with a view to anything else at all. 

(ii) The same result seems to follow from its self-sufficing- 
ness: for the final good appears to be self-sufficing. (When 
we use the term ‘self-sufficing’ we are not limiting the idea 
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to a single individual leading a solitary life, but mean it 
to be extended to his parents and children and wife and 
friends and fellow-countrymen generally, since man is by 

§7 nature social But one must draw the line somewhere: 
for if one extends the conception to ancestors and descend- 
ants and friends’ friends, one will go on indefinitely. This, 
however, is a point which we must look into on another 
occasion, but we lay down the self-sufficing to be that which, 
by itself, makes life choiceworthy and in lack of nothing; 
and it is a thing of this nature which we suppose happiness 
to be. 

§8 (iii) Furthermore we suppose it to be the most choice- 
worthy of all things, not being reckoned along with other 
goods; but if it were reckoned along with them, it is plain 
that we should have to regard it as more choiceworthy, with 
the addition of the smallest good. For what is added 
constitutes a preponderance of goods; and among goods 
the greater is always the more choiceworthy.) Happiness 
then is plainly something final and self-sufficing, being the 
end of actions. 

§9 But perhaps to call happiness the best thing appears to 
be a sort of truism, and it is desired that its nature-should 

§10 be stated further in a clearer way. Perhaps this might be 
done, if we could fix upon the work of man. For as, in the 
case of the flute-player, and the statuary, and every crafts- 
man, and generally of those who have any work and business, 
their good and well-being seems to lie in their work, so it 
would seem to be in the case of man, if he has any work. 

§ 11 Can it be then that the carpenter and the cobbler have 
certain works and lines of business, whereas man has none, 
but is born to idleness? Surely just as the eye and the 
hand and the foot and generally each of the members 
appears to have some work, so also one would lay down 
that there is some work of man over and above all these? 

§ 12 What then can this be? (It cannot be mere life), for life 
appears to be common even to plants, while we are looking 
for what is peculiar to himself. We must therefore separate 
off the life of nutrition and growth. Next there will come 
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a sort of life of the senses, but this also appears to be 
common to the horse and the ox and every animal. So 
there is left a kind of moral life of the rational part. (But 
of this, one division is called rational as obeying reason, the 
other as possessing and exercising it.) But since this life 
also admits of two senses, we must adopt that which makes 
it consist in active manifestation; for this seems to be more 
strictly so called. 

Now since the work of man is an activity of the soul in 
accordance with reason, or not apart from reason, and since 
we say that the work of anything and of that thing at its 
best is the same in kind, as of a harper and of a good 
harper, and since this holds generally in all cases, the 
superiority on the score of excellence being an addition 
to the work; for it is the work of a harper to play the 
harp, and of a good harper to play it well: but since this 
is so, and we lay down that the work of man is some kind 
of life, and that this life is an activity of the soul and actions 
accompanied by reason, and since it is the part of a good 
man to do these well and rightly, and since each thing is 
effected well in accordance with its proper virtue—since, 
I say, this is so, the good of man is shown to be an activity 
of the soul in accordance with virtue, or, if the virtues be 
more than one, in accordance with the best and most 


§ 13 


§ 14 


§ 15 


perfect. But we must add ‘in a perfect life. For one g 16 


swallow does not make spring, nor does a single fine day ; 


and even so no one day, nor a short time, makes a man 


blessed and happy. 

[Let this suffice for a sketch of the good. For perhaps 
we ought first to draw it in outline, and then to fill in the 
details later on. Now it would seem to be open to everyone 
to improve and bring out distinctly what is rightly drawn in 
the sketch ; and time would seem to be good at discovering, 
or helping to discover such things. Whence also the 
improvements in the arts have arisen; for it is open to 
everyone to supply the deficiency. 


§ 17 


But we must bear in mind what we said before, and not § 18 


look for exactness in all subjects alike, but in each in pro- 
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portion to the subject-matter and so far as is appropriate 

§ 19 to the science, For the carpenter and geometer seek for 
the right angle in a different way; the one seeks for it so 
far as is useful for his work, whereas the other inquires into 
its nature and properties, for his gaze is fixed on truth. The 
same mode of procedure must be observed in other matters, 
in order that the bye-work may not exceed the work. 

§ 20 Neither must we demand the reason in all subjects alike, 
but it is enough in some for the fact to be clearly shown, as 
in the case of first principles. Now the fact is a primary 
truth and first principle. 

g 31 But among first principles some are arrived at by induc- 
tion, some by perception, some by a kind of habituation— 
in short, different principles in different ways. And we 
must try to arrive at each of them in their natural way, and 
must do our best to have them well defined: for they 
exercise a great influence upon all that follows. For the 
first start seems to be more than half of everything, and 
many of the questions under discussion seem to become 
clear at the same time by means of it.] 

(8) Of course we must examine into it, not merely from the 

point of view of conclusion and premisses, but also from the 

statements made about it. For all facts harmonize with the 
truth, but the truth is soon found discordant with falsehood. 

(i) Goods being, as is well known, divided into three 
classes, and some being called external goods and others 
goods of soul and body, we reckon the goods of the soul 
the highest and most truly good. But we ascribe the actions 
and activities of the soul to the soul. So that the definition 
will be well stated according to this opinion at least, which 
! is an ancient one and assented to by philosophers. 

§3 And it is also right in the fact that certain actions and 
activities are spoken of as the end: for thus it is made out to 
be one of the goods of the soul, and not one of the external 
goods. 

§4 (ii) The saying also that the happy man lives well and acts 
well chimes in with the definition: for it is pretty nearly a 
sort of living well and doing well that has been spoken of. 


wm 
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The points too that are sought for in happiness appear all § 5 
of them to be implied in the statement, For some think it is § 6 
virtue, others practical wisdom, others a sort of philosophy, 
and others these or some one of these combined with pleasure, 
or not divorced from it, whereas others take in also external 
prosperity, 

Some of these things are said by many from of old, others § 7 
by a few men of repute ; and it is not likely that either of 
\ these classes would be wrong altogether, but that they would 
be right in some one point, or even in most points, 

(iii) Now the definition is quite in harmony with those § 8 
who say that it is virtue or some virtue: for under the head 
of virtue comes the activity in accordance therewith. But $9 
perhaps there is no small difference between understanding 
the highest good to lie in the possession or in the use of 
virtue, and in the state of mind or its manifestation. For it 
is possible for the state to exist without effecting any good, 
as in one who is asleep or who has been incapacitated in any 
other way, but it is not possible for the manifestation ; for it 
will act necessarily and act well. But as at Olympia it is not 
the most handsome and tallest who are crowned, but those 
who contend (for it is some of these who win), so also it is 
those who act aright who carry off what life has to offer of 
noble and good. 

(iv) Their life also is pleasant in itself. For to feel pleasure § τὸ 
is one of the attributes of the soul, and that thing is pleasant 
to each person in relation to which he is said to be ‘ fond of 
so-and-so, as a horse to one who is fond of horses, and a 
sight to one who is fond of sight-seeing, and in like manner 
just things to him who is fond of justice, and virtuous things 
generally to him who is fond of virtue. Now in the case of § 11 
the many, the things which they deem pleasant conflict, be- 
cause they are not naturally so, but those who set their affec- 
tions upon what is right find pleasure in the things which are 
really pleasant. Of this nature are virtuous actions, so that 
they are not only pleasant to them but in themselves. Their ὃ 12 
life therefore has no need of pleasure as a sort of appendage, 
but has its pleasure in itself. For, in addition to what has 
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been said, that man is not even good who takes no delight in 
right actions : for no one would call a man just who did not 
delight in dealing justly, nor would any call a man liberal 
who did not delight in liberal actions, and so on in all other 
§ 13 cases. But if this be so, virtuous actions will be pleasant in 
themselves. Aye, and they are also good and noble, and 
each of these in the highest degree, if the virtuous man judges 
§ 14 rightly about them, and he judges as we said. Happiness, 
therefore, is the best and noblest and pleasantest thing, and 
these attributes are not severed as the Delian inscription has 
a ‘Noblest is justice, best is health entire; 
But sweetest ’tis to gain the heart’s desire.’ 


For all these attributes are comprehended in the best activi- 
ties ; and it is these, or the one best of these, that we declare 
happiness to be. 

815 (ν) Nevertheless it appears, as we said, to require the 
aid of external goods as well: for it is impossible, or not 
easy, to act rightly without appliances. For many things 
are done, as by instruments, by means of friends and wealth 

§ τό and political power; and there are some things to forego 
which is to soil one’s blessedness, as good birth, good children, 
good looks. For he is not quite adapted for happiness who 
is utterly hideous in appearance, or base-born, or solitary and 
childless ; still less perhaps one whose children or friends are 

§ 17 thoroughly bad, or good—but dead. As we said then, there 
seems to be need of this sort of prosperity besides. ‘This 
is the reason why some people put good luck in the same 
rank with happiness, whereas others put virtue. 

(9) For the same reason also the question is raised whether 
happiness is a thing to be learnt or practised or in any other 
way to be attained by training, or whether it comes by some 

§ 2 divine dispensation, or, lastly, by chance. Now if there be 

any gift at all of the gods to men, it is reasonable to suppose 
that happiness is god-given, and the most so of human things 

§ 3 inasmuch as it is the best. . But this point perhaps will be 
more appropriate to another inquiry, but it appears that even 
if it is not heaven-sent, but comes by virtue and a sort of 
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learning or training, it is one of the divinest things; for the 
prize and end of virtue appears to be the best thing, and a 
something divine and blessed. 

It will also be open to general attainment ; for it is possible § 4 
for it to exist in all whose moral nature is not mutilated, if 
they are at the pains to learn it, 

Now since it is better to be happy in this way than through § 5 
chance, it is reasonable to suppose that it is so, seeing that 
Nature’s arrangements are the best possible. ‘The same § 6 
holds true of art and every process of causation, and especi- 
ally in the case of the best. But to intrust the grandest and 
fairest thing to fortune would be too much of a blunder, 

The point under inquiry is evident at the same time from § 7 
the definition ; for it has been stated to be an activity of the 
soul in accordance with virtue—no matter of what description. 
But of the remaining goods some must be presupposed, 
others are from their nature helpful and useful by way of 
instruments. 

' This will be found to agree with what we said at starting; § 8 
for we laid down that the end of political science was the 
best thing, and this bestows the greatest pains upon making 
the citizens of a certain character, that is to say, good and 
doers of right. 

Naturally enough then we do not call an ox or horse or § 9 
any of the lower animals happy; for none of them is able to 
share in this sort of activity. For this reason a child is not § τὸ 
happy either: for as yet it is not capable of such actions 
owing to its time of life; and those who are called so are 
pronounced happy prospectively. For there is need, as we 
said, not only of perfect virtue, but also of a perfect life. 

For many changes and all kinds of chances occur in life, § 11 
and it is possible for one who is most prosperous to fall into 
great calamities in old age, as the story runs in the heroic 
- poems about Priam. And when a man has met with such 
misfortunes and died miserably, no one calls him happy. 

Are we then not to call any man at all happy so long as (10) 
he is alive, but, as Solon has it, must we see the end? But 82 
if we are to adopt this position, can it mean that a man 
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is happy when dead? Surely this is quite absurd, especially 

§ 3 to us who maintain that happiness is a kind of activity. But 
if we do not call the dead man happy, and this is not what 
Solon means, but that then, and only then, is one safe in 
pronouncing a man blessed, as being by this time beyond 
the reach of evils and misfortunes, this view also gives ground 
for some difference of opinion. [For it is held that there is 
something both of evil and good to the dead man, in the 
same sense that there is to one who is alive but unconscious 
—honours for instance and disgraces, and the good and ill 

§ 4 fortune of his children and descendants generally. But this 
also presents a difficulty. For when one has lived in blessed- 
ness up to old age and died accordingly, it is possible for 
many changes to occur with regard to his descendants, and 
for some of them to be good and to meet with a life in 
accordance with their deserts, and others the contrary. And 

it is clear that, in their various removes from their ancestors, 

it is possible for them to stand in all sorts of relations to 

8. 5 them. Of course it would be absurd if the dead man were 
to share their changes, and to become at one time happy, 
and again wretched. It would also be absurd that the for- 

} tunes of descendants should not come home at all, even for 
§6a short time, to their parents. But we must go back to 
our former difficulty; for perhaps the point at present under 

§ 7inquiry might be viewed in the light of that.] If we 
ought really to see the end, and then pronounce each man 
happy, not because he is so, but because he was so once, 
surely it is absurd that, when a man is happy, the fact is 
not to be truly stated of him, because of our disliking to 
pronounce the living happy on account of changes, and 
because of our having formed the idea that happiness is 
something permanent and by no means liable to change, 
whereas the wheel of fortune takes many turns in the case 

§ 8 of the same people? For it is plain that if we were to 
follow out the turns of chance, we shall have to pro- 
nounce the same man happy and again wretched many 
times over, making out the happy man to be a sort of 

§ 9 chameleon or one with rotten foundations, Surely it cannot 
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be right to attend upon the turns of fortune; for it is not 
in them that our weal or woe lies, but the life of man needs 
these things to be added, as we said, but it is the exercise 
of virtue that determines happiness, and contrariwise in the 
contrary case. 

Our present difficulty also is a testimony to the soundness § τὸ 
of the definition. For there are no results of human activity 
which have so much security about them as the virtuous 
activities themselves ; for these are held to be more abiding 
even than our intellectual acquirements. And of these them- 
selves the most highly esteemed are the most abiding, owing 
to the blessed spending their life chiefly and most con- 
tinuously in them: for this seems to be the reason why we 
do not forget them. The characteristic we are in search § 11 
of then will be found in the happy man, and he will be such 
through life. For always, or more than anything else, will his 
acts and thoughts be occupied with virtue, and he will bear 
the turns of chance most nobly, and always, under all cir- 
cumstances, with grace—he, I mean, who is truly good and 
perfect without flaw. 

But as the occurrences of chance are many, and differ in § 12 
degree, small instances of good fortune, and likewise of the 
opposite, manifestly do not turn the scale of life, but many 
great ones, if they occur on the side of good, will make life 
more blessed (for of themselves they naturally add a lustre, 
and the use of them may be turned to noble and good 
purposes), but if they turn out the other way, they crush and 
mar one’s blessedness; for they bring pains in their train, 
and prove a hindrance to many activities. Nevertheless 
even under them the force of nobility shines out, when one 
bears calmly many great misfortunes, not from stolidity, but 
because one is generous and high-minded. But since it is § 13 
the activities that- determine life, as we said, none of the 
blessed will ever become wretched, for he will never do what 
is hateful and vile. For we suppose that the good and wise 
man bears the turns of chance with a good grace and always 
makes the best of his circumstances, just as a good general 
makes the most efficient use of the force at his disposal, 
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and as the cobbler makes the finest shoe he can out of the 

§ 14 leathers supplied him, and so on with all craftsmen. But 
since this is so, the happy man will never become wretched 
—not that I mean to say he will be blessed, if he falls into 
misfortunes like those of Priam. Neither is he variable and 
liable to change. For he will not be stirred from his 
happiness easily, nor by ordinary misfortunes, but only by 
many great ones; and after such as these he will not be- 
come happy again in a short time, but, if at all, in some 
long and complete period, having become the winner of 

§15 great and noble things in the interval. What hinders us 
then from calling happy him who manifests perfect virtue 
and is adequately supplied with external goods, not for a 
chance period, but for a complete lifetime? Either this 
will do, or we must add ‘and who will live so and die 
accordingly,’ since the future is dark to us, and we lay down 
happiness to be an end and final, always and under all 

§ 16 circumstances. This being so, we will call those of the 
living who have and shall have the attributes mentioned, 
blessed, but blessed as men. 

(11) Let it suffice to have determined these points so far as 
we have done. But to say that the fortunes of descendants 
and of friends generally do not affect the dead at all appears 
too cold a doctrine and contrary to current opinion. 

§2 But since the things that occur are many and present all 
kinds of differences, and some of them come more home 
and others less, to determine each separately appears a long 
and endless task, and it will perhaps be enough to have the 

§ 3 thing stated generally and in outline. If indeed just as 
among the misfortunes which happen to oneself, some have 
a certain weight and determining influence upon life, whereas 
others seem lighter, so it is also with regard to all one’s 

§ 4 friends in like manner, and there is far more difference 
between various experiences occurring to persons alive or 
dead than there is between lawless and horrible deeds being 

§ 5 presupposed in tragedies or. represented on the stage, we 
must of course take into account just this difference, or 
rather perhaps the utter doubt with regard to those at rest 
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as to whether they partake of any good or the reverse. For 
it seems from what we have said that, even if anything does 
come home to them, whether good or bad, it is something 
feeble and small, either in itself or relatively to them, or 
if not, at all events of such quantity and quality as not to 
make happy those who are not so, nor to take their blessed- 
ness from those who are. ‘The good fortunes therefore of § 6 
friends do seem to affect somewhat those who are at rest, 
and similarly the ill fortunes, but in such a way and to such 
an extent as not to make the happy unhappy, nor do any- 
thing else of the kind. 

Having determined these points, let us proceed to inquire (12) 
about happiness whether it is one of the things that are 
praiseworthy or rather one of those that attract admiration: 
for it is clear that it is not one of the potential goods at all 
events. 

It appears that everything which is praiseworthy is praised § 2 
for being of a certain kind and standing in a certain relation 
to something. For we praise the just man and the brave 
man and the good man generally, and virtue, with a view to 
actions and results, and the strong man, and the good 
runner, and each of the rest, for being naturally of a certain 
kind and standing in a certain relation to some good and 
worthy end. 

This is plain also from the praises bestowed upon the § 3 
gods: for they are made to appear ridiculous by being re- 
ferred to us as ends, and this arises from the fact of praises 
being bestowed with reference to some end, as we said. 

But if praise is proper to things of this sort, it is plain that § 4 
there is no praise for the best things, but something greater 
and better, as indeed is plain: for we call the gods blessed 
and happy, and those men who are most godlike we call 
blessed. The same is the case with goods: for no one 
praises happiness as he does justice, but calls it blessed, as 


᾿ being something diviner and better. And Eudoxus seems to ὃ 5 


have pleaded well the claim of pleasure to be considered the 

chief good: for the fact of its not being praised, although a 

good, showed, he thought, that it was a better thing than 
6 
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those that are praiseworthy, and of this nature, he thought, 
are God and the good: for to them all else is referred. 

§6 For praise belongs to virtue; for it is that which inclines 
us to do right ; but panegyrics are bestowed on achievements, 

§7 whether bodily or mental. But this is perhaps a subject 
which it would be more appropriate for those who have de- 
voted their attention to panegyrics to go into, but to us it is 
clear from what has been said that happiness is one of the 
things that attract admiration and are ends in themselves. 

§8 It seems to be so also from its being a first principle: for 
it is for the sake of this that we all do whatever else we do, 
and we lay down that the first principle and cause of goods is 
something admirable and divine. 

(13) | Now since happiness is an activity of the soul in accord- 
ance with perfect virtue, we must next inquire about virtue : 
for perhaps in this way we shall obtain a clearer view of happi- 

§ 2 ness also. And the genuine statesman seems to have be- 
stowed most pains upon this: for his aim is to make the 

§ 3 citizens good and law-abiding. We have an example of 
this in the Cretan and Lacedaemonian legislators and any 

§ 4 others of the same kind that there have been. Now since 
this inquiry belongs to political science, it is clear that the 
investigation will be in accordance with our original purpose. 

§5 It is human virtue that we must inquire into, of course: 
for it was the good of man that we were in search of, and 
the happiness of man. 

8586 By the virtue of man we mean, not that of his body, but 
that of his soul; and it is an activity of the soul that we 
declare happiness to be. 

§7 If this be so, it is clear that the statesman must have 
knowledge in a certain way of what relates to the soul, just 
as the physician who is to treat the eyes must have a know- 
ledge of the whole body, and more so, just in proportion as 
political science is more admirable and better than medical. 
But physicians who are men of culture bestow great pains 

§ 8 upon acquiring a knowledge of the body. The statesman 
therefore also must examine into the soul, but he must 
examine with this object, and so far only as is sufficient for 
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what he is in search of: for to carry the investigation into 
minuter detail is perhaps more irksome than the subject 
requires. Some statements are made about it with a suffi- § 9 
cient degree of accuracy even in the Popular Treatises, and 
we must avail ourselves of them. For instance, that one part 
of it is irrational, while the other possesses reason. (Whether § 10 
these are distinct like the limbs of the body and everything 
that is divisible, or whether they are only two in thought, 
while inseparable in fact, like the convex and concave in a 
circle, makes no difference to our present purpose.) But § 11 
one division of the irrational part seems common even to 
plants—I mean the cause of nutrition and growth (for one 
would lay down that there is this sort of faculty of the soul 
in all things that are nourished, including embryos, and the 
very same also in the full-grown animals: for it is more 
reasonable to suppose that it is this than any other). The ς 12 
virtue of this faculty then appears to be in a manner common, 
and not peculiar to man: for this part, or this faculty, seems 
to be most active in sleep, whereas the good and bad man 
are least distinguishable in sleep, whence people say that for 
one half of their life there is no difference between the happy 
and the wretched. ‘This is a natural result: for sleep is the § 13 
inactivity of the soul in so far as it is called good or bad, 
save to whatever slight extent some movements reach it, and 
so far the dreams of the virtuous are better than those of 
ordinary folk. But enough about these matters, and we ¢§ 14 
must leave the nutritive part alone, since it is by nature de- 
void of any share in the virtue of man as man. 

But there seems to be another natural element in the soul, g§ 15 
which is irrational, but partakes nevertheless in a certain way 
of reason. For both in the case of the self-controlled man 
and of him who cannot control himself we praise the reason 
and the part of the soul that possesses reason; for it exhorts 
them -rightly and to the best course. But there appears in 
them to be something else besides the reason, which fights 
and strives against reason. For just as paralysed limbs of § τό 
the body, when men purpose to move them to the right, go 
off in the opposite direction to the left, so it is in the case of 

Ca 
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the soul also: for the impulses of those who cannot control 
themselves are in the opposite direction (to what they in- 
tended). But in bodies we see the part that is going astray, 
but in the case of the soul we do not see it. But perhaps all 
the same we must consider that there is something in the 
soul also contrary to reason, which opposes it and goes 
against it. How it comes to be different is of no moment. 
But this also appears to partake of reason, as we said: any- 
how it obeys reason in the case of the self-controlled. And 
perhaps it is still more obedient to reason in the case of the 
temperate and brave man: for in them everything is in har- 
mony with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears also to be twofold. 
For the vegetative principle does not partake in any way of 
reason, but the principle of desire, and of impulse generally, 
does partake of it in a certain way, in so far as it is subject 
to it and capable of obeying it. This sense of the phrase is 
the same as that in which we speak of paying regard to one’s 
father or friends, and differs from that in which we speak of 
having understanding of mathematics. But that the irrational 
part is in some way persuaded by reason is shown both by 
admonition and by exhortation and rebuke generally. But 
if we must say that this also possesses reason, then the 
rational part also will be twofold, the one possessing reason 
in the strict sense, that is to say, in itself, the other after the 
fashion of something that is capable of listening to a father. 

Virtue also is divided according to this difference. For 
we speak of some of them as intellectual and others as moral 
—philosophy and intelligence and wisdom we call intellectual 
virtues, but liberality and temperance moral. For in speaking 
about a man’s moral character we do not say that he is 
philosophical or intelligent, but that he is gentle or temperate ; 
but we praise the philosopher also for his mental state: and 
those mental states that are praiseworthy we call virtues. 


BOOK IL. 


SUMMARY. 


The general subject of this book is moral virtue. 

(1) The first Chapter is occupied in showing that moral virtue is ac- 
quired by practice, and that only the capacity for it is innate. Moral 
states are declared to result from a repetition of like acts. 

(2) Hence the extreme importance of examining acts, which is done in 
the second Chapter, where certain general characteristics of the acts 
which go to form a virtue are laid down. 

(3) The third Chapter, after suggesting the pleasure or pain consequent 
upon acts as the test of the perfect attainment of a mental state, pro- 
ceeds to prove by a series of arguments that moral virtue is concerned 
with pleasure and pain. 

(4) The fourth Chapter is devoted to a defense of the position that 
virtue is acquired by performing acts of virtue. It is shown that the 
analogy of art to virtue is misleading when extended to their pro- 
ducts ; and three conditions of a perfectly virtuous act are laid down. 
All appearance of paradox is found to vanish when we distinguish 
between virtue as a series of outward acts and virtue as an inner state 
of the soul. The state zs acquired by the performance of the acts, or 
not at all. 

(5) After this Aristotle sets himself systematically to work out his 
definition of virtue ‘ per genus et differentiam,’ the fifth Chapter being 
devoted to determining its genus. 

In this chapter it is first assumed that anything mental must be 
either a πάθος, a δύναμις, or a ἕξις. Of this assertion no proof is 
offered: nevertheless it is no arbitrary assumption. For anything 
mental must be either actual or potential. Now the word πάθος may 
be extended so as to cover any moment of consciousness whatever ; 
and any potentiality must be either an unformed possibility prior to 
the act (δύναμις), or a formed possibility subsequent to it (€£:s). 


τὸ ἐν TH ψυχῇ γινόμενον 


ἐν ἐνεργείᾳ ἐν δυνάμει 
= πάθος | 


prior to ἐνέργεια subsequent to it 
= δύναμις Ξε ἕξις 


Having made the initial assumption which we have now justified, 
Aristotle proceeds to prove by various arguments that virtue is neither 
a πάθος nor a δύναμις. It remains therefore that it must be a ἕξις. 


(1) 


§ 3 


§ 4 
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(6) The next thing necessary is to determine the differentia of virtue, 
which is done in the fifth Chapter. 

First, it is laid down in general terms that the virtue of anything is 
that state which renders the thing itself good and its work also good 
(§§ 1-3). Then it is shown that the work of man will be perfected 
by the attainment of the mean, relative of course to himself and his 
circumstances, with respect to feelings and actions. Hence results the 
definition of virtue (§§ 4-16). 

The remainder of the chapter is spent in obviating two possible 
misconceptions (88 17-20). 
(7) The next Chapter is devoted to a verification of the doctrine of the 
mean by a rapid review of the virtues, which serves as a table of con- 

tents for the more detailed examination which follows later. 

(8) The eighth Chapter dwells on the various kinds and degrees of 
opposition that may exist between related mental states; and points 
out how one extreme is sometimes more opposed to the mean than 
the other. 

(9) In the ninth, and last, Chapter certain practical hints are given for 
the attainment of virtue. 


VirTvE being twofold, intellectual and moral, intellectual 
virtue derives its origin and increase for the most part from 
teaching, and so it needs experience and time, whereas moral 
virtue is the result of habit; whence also it has derived its 
name slightly deflected from the word ‘ habit.’ 

From this it is plain that none of the moral virtues springs 
up in us by nature. 

(i) For none of those things which are by nature can be 
altered by training. The stone, for instance, which by nature 
goes downwards, could not be trained to go upwards, even if 
one were to train it by throwing it up ten thousand times, 
nor could fire be trained to go downwards, nor could anything 
else which has one tendency by nature be trained into 
another. It is not therefore either by nature or contrary to 
nature that the virtues spring up in us, but we are naturally 
adapted to receive them, and are perfected in them by 
habit. 

(ii) Again whenever things come to us by nature, we 
receive the capacities for them first, and afterwards display the 
activities. ‘This is clear in the case of the senses. For it 
was not from often seeing or often hearing that we received 
the senses, but quite the reverse, we used them because we 
had them, and did not get them by use. But we acquire the 
virtues by first displaying the acts, as is the case with the 
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arts also: for what we ought to do when we have learnt how, 
these things we learn by doing, for instance it is by building 
houses that men become house-builders and harpers by play- 
ing on the harp. So also it is by performing just acts that 
we become just, by performing temperate acts, temperate, and 
by performing brave acts, brave. 

(iii) We have an evidence of this in what goes on in states, 
For lawgivers make the citizens good by training them, and 
this is the intention indeed of every lawgiver, but as many 
as do not succeed in this miss their mark, and this is just 
what makes the difference between a good constitution and 
a bad. 

(iv) Further it is from and by the same things that every 
virtue is both produced and destroyed, and the same is the 
case with art. For it is from playing on the harp that both 
the good and the bad harpers are made. ‘The same is true 
of house-builders and all the rest: for from building houses 
well men will be good house-builders, and from building 


§ 5 


§ 6 


them badly, bad ones. For if it were not so, there would § 7 


be no need of any one to teach them, but all would have been 
born good or bad. So it is also in the case of the virtues, 
For by our conduct in our dealings with men, we become, 
some just and some unjust, and by our conduct under danger, 
and by habituating ourselves to feel fear or confidence we 
become, some brave and some cowards. ‘The case is the 
same with feelings of desire and anger. For some become 
temperate and gentle, and others intemperate and passionate, 
the former from behaving one way therein, and the latter from 
behaving in another, And in one word it is from like acts 
that states of mind are formed. Wherefore it is necessary to 
render the acts of a certain character: for according to the 
differences in these the states follow. It does not therefore 
make a small difference to be trained in one way or another 
from youth, but a very great difference, or rather, the whole 
difference. 

Since then the present treatise is not with a view to specu- 
lation like the rest (for we are not inquiring what virtue is 
in order that we may know, but in order that we may become 


(2) 
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good, else there would have been no profit in it) it is neces- 
sary to inquire about acts, to see how one should perform 
them. For it is these which determine the character of the 
states, as we have said. 

§2 (ὃ Now the performing them in accordance with right 
reason is a common characteristic, and let it be assumed. 
We shall speak about it later on, explaining both what 
right reason is, and how it stands related to the rest of 
the virtues. 

§3 [But let the following point be agreed upon beforehand, 
that every statement about matters of action ought to be 
made in outline, and not with exactness, as we said at 
starting that arguments are to be demanded in keeping 
with the subject-matter. Now questions of practice and 
things expedient have no fixity, any more than questions of 

§ 4 health. But while the subject in general is of this descrip- 
tion, still more does the discussion of particulars defy an 
exact statement: for it does not fall under any art or any 
set of rules, but it is necessary for the agents themselves 
always to keep an eye upon the circumstances, as is the 

$5 case also in medicine and navigation. But though the pre- 
sent subject is of this description, we must try to do our 
best with it. ] 

§6 (ii) To begin with, then, it must be observed that things 
of this sort are naturally destroyed by defect and excess, as 
we see in the case of strength and health (for we must use 
the seen as evidence of the unseen): for too much and too 
little exercise destroys the strength, and in the same way 
food and drink, if we take too much or too little of them, 
destroy the health, but the right proportion both produces 

§ 7 and increases and preserves it. So then it is in the case of 
temperance and courage and the rest of the virtues. For 
the man who flies in fear from everything and stands his 
ground against nothing becomes a coward, and he who fears 
nothing at all but goes at everything becomes rash. In the 
same way the man who takes his fill of every pleasure and 
abstains from none becomes intemperate, whereas the man 
who shuns all pleasures, as boors do, becomes ‘ stolid.’ For 
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temperance and courage are destroyed by excess and defect, 
but preserved by moderation. 

(iii) But not only are they produced, increased and de- 
stroyed from and by the same things, but further they will 
act in the same things. For it is so in the case of other 
things that are more apparent, for instance, in the case of 
strength: for it results from taking a quantity of food and 
enduring many labours, and it is the strong man who is best 
able to do these things. So it is also in the case of the 
virtues. For in consequence of abstaining from pleasures 
we become temperate, and when we have become so we are 
best able to abstain from them. ‘The case is just the same 
with courage. For by accustoming ourselves to despise 
terrors and stand our ground against them, we become brave, 
and when we have become so, we shall be best able to stand 
our ground against terrors. 

We ought to regard the pleasure or pain consequent upon 
actions as a test of the attainment of states. For the man 
who abstains from bodily pleasures and takes delight in 
so doing is temperate, whereas the man who finds it 
vexatious is not temperate; and the man who endures 
dangers and takes delight in so doing, or, at all events, does 
not feel pain, is brave, but the man who is pained at it is 
not brave. For moral virtue has to do with pleasures and 
pains. 

(i) For it is to secure pleasure that we do what is base 
and to avoid pain that we abstain from right actions. Where- 
fore it is necessary to be trained in a certain way straight 
from one’s youth, as Plato says, to feel pleasure and pain in 
the proper things: for this is the right education. 

(ii) Again, since the virtues have to do with feelings and 
actions, and every feeling and every action is attended with. 
pleasure and pain, for this reason also virtue will have to do 
with pleasures and pains. 

(iii) We have an indication of the same fact in punish- 
ments being effected by their means. For punishments 
are a sort of remedies, and remedies naturally act through 
contraries. 


8 
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§5 (iv) Further, as we said before, every state of the soul has 
a natural relation or reference to those things by which it is 
naturally made worse or better. Now it is owing to plea- 
sures and pains that states become vitiated, by seeking or 
shunning them, either such as we ought not, or at a time 
when we ought not, or ina way we ought not, or in however 
many other ways such things are specified by the definition. 
[Wherefore also people define the virtues as ‘ apathies’ and 
‘quietudes;’ but not well, because they speak without re- 
striction, and say nothing of the right and the wrong way, 
and the time, and whatever else has to be added. | 

§6 It is assumed therefore that virtue of this kind is productive 
of the best conduct with respect to pleasures and pains, and 

§ 7 vice the opposite. But the same point will become still 
clearer to us if we add the following considerations. 

(v) As there are three things that lead to choice and three 
that lead to avoidance—the right, the useful and the pleasant, 
with their three contraries, the wrong, the hurtful and the 
painful, with regard to all these the good man has a tendency 
to go right and the bad man to go wrong, but especially 
with regard to pleasure: for this is common to animals and 
accompanies all things that are objects of choice; for even 
the right and the useful appear pleasant. 

88 (vi) Again it is bred in the bone of us all from our 
infancy: wherefore it is hard to erase this feeling which has 
become ingrained into our life. 

89 (vii) And we all of us, more or less, make pleasure and 
pain the rule of our actions. | For this reason then our whole 
business must be with these: for it is of no slight moment 
to actions whether we feel pleasure and pain well or ill. 

§10 (viii) Further it is harder to contend against pleasure 
than against anger, which Heraclitus tells us it is so hard 
to contend against, and both art and virtue have always to 
do with the harder task, for excellence is better in that. So 
that for this reason also the whole business both of virtue 
and politics will be with pleasure and pain; for the man 
who uses these aright will be good, and he who uses them 
amiss will be bad. 
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Let so much suffice then to show that virtue is concerned § 11 
with pleasures and pains, and that it is both increased and 
destroyed by those things out of which it is formed, if they 
are not carried on in the same way, and that it displays 
itself in action with regard to those things out of which it 
was formed. 

But one might raise a difficulty as to how we come to (4) 
assert that men must become just by performing acts of 
justice and temperate by performing acts of temperance : 
for if they perform just and temperate acts they are 2250 
Sacto just and temperate, just as if they comply with the laws 
of grammar and music they are grammarians and musicians. 
Surely it is not so even in the case of the arts? For it is § 2 
possible to do something grammatical either by chance or at 
the suggestion of another. So that then only will one be a 
grammarian, when one has not only done something gram- 
matical, but done it in the grammarian’s way—that is, in 
accordance with the knowledge of grammar that exists in 
himself. 

Further it is not a parallel case between the arts and the § 3 
virtues, 

For the productions of the arts have their well-being in 
themselves; it is sufficient therefore that these when pro- 
duced should be of a certain kind: but virtuous acts are not 
done justly or temperately if they themselves are of a certain 
kind, but only if the agent does them in a certain frame 
of mind—first, if he does them knowingly ; secondly, if he 
does them purposely, that is to say, purposing them for 
their own sakes; and, thirdly, if he does them from a fixed 
and immoveable disposition. These conditions are not taken 
into account with regard to the possession of the arts as well, 
except bare knowledge. But with regard to the possession 
of the virtues knowledge is of little or no avail, whereas the 
others are not of little but of the whole importance, and these 

result from the frequent performance of just and temperate 
acts. 

Now acts are called just and temperate when they are of § 4 
such a kind as the just or temperate man would do ; but it is 
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not the man who does these acts who is just and temperate, 
but only he who does them in the way that the just and 

§ 5 temperate do them. We ave therefore right in asserting that 
it is from performing just acts that the just character is made, 
and the temperate character from performing temperate acts : 
while from not performing these acts no one would even have 

§ 6a tendency to become good. But the common run of men 
do not perform these acts, but take refuge in theory, and 
think they are philosophising, and will thus be good, acting 
in much the same way as patients who listen attentively 
enough to their physicians but fail to carry out any of their 
prescriptions. As then those persons will not have their 
bodies in a sound state by this sort of treatment, so neither 
will these others have their souls in a sound state by this sort 
of philosophising. 

(5) We must next determine to what class virtue belongs. 

Since then the attributes of the soul are three—feelings, 
capacities and states, virtue must be one of these. 

82 By ‘feelings’ I mean desire, anger, fear, confidence, envy, 
joy, friendship, hatred, regret, emulation, pity—generally 
whatever is attended with pleasure and pain; by ‘ capacities,’ 
the things which render us capable of feeling anger or pain 
or pity; and by ‘states,’ the things in virtue of which we 
stand in a good or bad relation to the feelings, for instance, 
we stand in a bad relation to the feeling of anger, if we feel 
it vehemently or laxly, but in a good relation if we feel it 
moderately, and so on in reference to the rest. 

83 (i) Now neither the virtues nor the vices are feelings. 
Because we are not called good or bad in respect of our 
feelings, but we are so called in respect of our virtues and 
vices ; (ii) and because we are neither praised nor blamed 
on the score of our feelings (for a man is not praised for 
feeling fear or anger, nor is a man blamed merely for being 
angry, but for being so in a certain way), but we are praised 
or blamed on the score of our virtues and vices. 

84 (iii) Again we feel anger and fear without purpose, whereas 
the virtues are purposes of a certain kind, or impossible a 
from purpose. 
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(iv) Besides we are said to be ‘stirred’ in respect of our 
feelings, but ip respect of our virtues and vices we are not 
said to be stirred, but to be of a certain ‘ disposition.’ 

For these reasons they are not capacities either. 

(i) For we are not called either good or bad from the mere § 5 
capacity of feeling, nor are we praised or blamed for it. 

(ii) And further, we have capacities by nature, but we do 
not become good or bad by nature: but we spoke about that 
before. 

Since then the virtues are neither feelings nor capacities it 
remains that they are states. 

The class to which virtue belongs has been stated. But it (6) 
is not enough to say thus that it is a state; we must add what 
kind of one. 

It must therefore be stated that every virtue makes that § 2 
thing of which it is the virtue to be itself in a sound state, 
and also renders its work good, for instance, the virtue of the 
eye makes the eye good and its work good: for it is by the 
virtue of the eye that we see well. In the same way the 
virtue of the horse makes a horse good, and good at going 
and bearing its rider and facing the foe. So that if this be so § 3 
in all cases, it follows that the virtue of man will be a state in 
consequence of which he becomes a good man, and also in 
consequence of which he will perform his own work well. 
How this is to be we have already stated, but it will be § 4 
rendered still clearer in the following way, when we have 
examined of what kind its nature is. 

In all quantity of course, whether continuous or discrete, it 
is possible to take the more, the less or the equal, and these 
either with respect to the thing itself or relatively to us. Now 
the equal is a sort of mean between excess and defect. By § 5 
the mean of the thing I intend to express what is equally 
distant from either extreme, which is one and the same to all 
persons ; but by the mean relatively to us I intend to express 
_that which is neither too much nor too little. And this is not ὃ 6 
one and the same to all—for instance, if ten be too much 
and two too few, people take six as the mean with respect to 
the thing; for it exceeds and is exceeded by the same 8 7 
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amount, and this is the mean according to arithmetical pro- 
gression. But the mean relatively to us must not be taken 
in this way. For if ten pounds be too much for somebody to 
eat and two too few, it does not follow that the trainer will 
order him six pounds: for perhaps this also is too much or 
too little for the person who is to take it; it is too little for 

§ 8 Milo, but too much for one who is beginning training. The 
same is the case in running and wrestling. So then every 
craftsman avoids excess and defect, and seeks the mean and 
chooses this, but not the mean of the thing, but that which is 
relative to us. 

89 Since then every art accomplishes its work well in this 
way, by keeping an eye upon the mean and bringing its 
results to that (whence people are wont to pronounce over 
works that are well done that it is not possible either to take 
from them or to add to them, implying that excess and defect 
destroy excellence, whereas moderation preserves it), and 
since good craftsmen, as we maintain, keep an eye upon this’ 
in their work, and since virtue is more thorough-going and 
better than any art, even as nature is, it follows that it will 

§10 aim at the mean. I mean moral virtue: for it is this which 
has to do with feelings and actions, and it is in these tha ἡ 
there is an excess and defect and the mean. For instance, 
it is possible to feel fear or confidence or desire or anger or 
pity, or generally pleasure or pain, too much or too little, and 

§ 11 neither of these is right: but to feel them at the right time 
and on the right occasions and with regard to the right 
persons and from the right motive and in the right way, con- 
stitutes a mean and the best thing, and this belongs to virtue. 

§ 12 Similarly there is an excess and defect and the mean with 
regard to actions also. But virtue is concerned with feelings 
and actions, and in these the excess is erroneous and the 
defect is blamed, but the mean is praised and is right, and 

§ 13 both these things are characteristics of virtue. Virtue then 
is a mean of a certain kind, inasmuch at least as it aims at 
the mean. Further it is possible to go wrong in many ways 

8 14 (for evil belongs to the infinite, in the figurative language of 
the Pythagoreans, but good belongs to the finite), but to be 
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right is only possible in one way. Wherefore also the one is 
easy and the other hard—it is easy enough to miss the mark, 
but hard to hit it. For this reason then also the excess and 
defect belong to vice but the mean state to virtue: for 


‘Virtue’s way is one, but Vice hath manifold turnings.’ 


Virtue therefore is a state of purpose, lying in a mean which 
is relative to us, this mean being determined by reason, that 
is to say, in the way the wise man would determine it. And 
it is a mean between two vices, one on the side of excess, the 
other on that of defect; and further it is a mean owing to 
the one set of states being in the excess and the other in 
the defect of what is fitting both in feelings and actions, 
whereas virtue finds and chooses the mean. 

(i) Wherefore in its essence and its formal definition 
virtue is a mean, but in respect of what is best and excellent 
it is an extreme. 

(ii) But not every action nor every feeling admits of the 
mean; for there are some that imply badness in their very 
name, for instance, delight in evil, shamelessness, envy, and 
in the case of actions adultery, theft, murder. For all these 
and the like are blamed for being bad in themselves—not the 
excesses or defects of them. It is not possible then ever to 
be in the right with regard to them, but one must always be 
wrong ; nor is there a right and a wrong with regard to such 
things in the committing adultery with the right woman and 
at the right time and in the right way, but, absolutely, to do 
any of these things is wrong. It would be the same thing 
then to expect that there should be moderation and excess 
and defect with regard to unjust or cowardly or intemperate 
conduct: for in that way there will be a mean of excess and 
defect and an excess of excess and defect of defect. But 
just as there is no excess and defect of temperance and 
courage, Owing to the mean being in a certain sense an ex- 
treme, so neither is there a mean or excess and defect of 
those things, but however they are done, they are wrong: 
for, generally, there is no mean of excess and defect nor 
excess and defect of a mean. 


§ 15 
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(7) But it is not enough for this to be stated generally: we 
must also show its application in detail. For in discussing 
matters of action general statements are somewhat vague, 
but particular ones have more reality about them: for actions 
take place under particular circumstances, and it is necessary 
that our statements should agree in the case of these. So 
we must take them from the scheme. ; 

82. ΑΒ regards feelings of fear and confidence then, courage 
is a mean state: but of those who are in the excess he who 
is so from an absence of fear is without a name (and there 
are many things without a name), but he who exceeds in 
feeling confidence is rash, whereas he who feels fear in 
excess and confidence in defect is a coward. 

83 But with regard to feelings of pleasure and pain, though 
not all of them, and in a less degree with regard to those of 
pain, temperance is a mean state and intemperance a state 
of excess. Persons who are in the defect with regard to 
pleasures hardly ever occur; wherefore neither have such 
persons even obtained a name, but let us call them ‘stolid.’ 

§ 4 With regard to the giving and taking of wealth, liberality 
is a mean state, but prodigality and illiberality are states of 
excess and defect. But they are in the excess and defect 
in an opposite way to oneanother. For the prodigal is in the 
excess in parting with his wealth and in the defect in taking, 
but the illiberal is in the excess in taking but in the defect 

§5in parting with his wealth. Now for the present we are 
speaking summarily and in outline, and are content with 
just as much as we have said; but later on these states 
shall be more accurately determined. 

86 There are other dispositions which have to do with 
wealth. We have a mean state in magnificence (for there 
is a difference between the magnificent and the liberal man: 
for the one acts on a large, the other on a small scale), 
an excess in bad taste and vulgarity, and a defect in shabbi- 
ness. These states differ from liberality and its contrary 
vices, but in what respect they differ shall be stated later on. 

§ 7 With regard to honour and dishonour we have a mean in 
greatness of mind, and an excess in ‘ vanity,’ as it is called, 


—— 
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and a defect in little-mindedness, But as we said that §8 
liberality stood to magnificence, from which it differs in being 
concerned with small things, in the same relation there 
stands a certain virtue to greatness of mind, which has 
to do with honour on a large scale, while this virtue itself 
has to do with it on a small scale. For it is possible to 
crave for honour either more or less than one ought, and 
the man who is excessive in his craving for it is called 
ambitious, while the man who is defective is called unambi- 
tious, but the moderate man is without a name. ‘The dis- 
positions also are nameless, except that that of the ambitious 
man is called ambition, Whence those who are in the 
extreme put in rival claims for the border-land. And we 

at one time call the moderate man ambitious and at another 
we call him unambitious, and sometimes we praise the 
ambitious, and sometimes we praise the unambitious man. 
For what reason we do this shall be stated in the sequel: § 9 
but at present let us speak about the rest in accordance 
with our guiding method. 

There is also an excess and defect and moderation with § 10 
regard to anger, but as they are pretty nearly without names, 
while calling the moderate man ‘gentle’ we shall call his 
state ‘gentleness ;’ but of those who are in the extremes, 
let him who is in the excess be called ‘ passionate,’ and the 
vice ‘ passionateness,’ but let him who is in the defect be 
called ‘ unimpassioned,’ and the defect a want of passion. 
There are also three other mean states which have a general § 11 
resemblance to one another, but at the same time differ 
from one another. For they all have to do with intercourse 
in word and act, but differ in that the one has to do with 
what is true therein, and the other two with the agreeable ; 
and this latter may be divided into the agreeable in the way 
of amusement and the agreeable in life generally. We must 
speak then about these states also, in order that we may 
the better see at one glance that in all it is the mean state 
that is praiseworthy, whereas the extremes are neither right 
nor praiseworthy, but blameable. Now most of these also 
are without names, but we must try, as in the case of the 
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rest, to invent names ourselves, for the sake of clearness 
and to make it easier to follow. 

§12 With regard to truth then let him who is in the mean be 
called ‘ truthful,’ and the mean state ‘truthfulness,’ and let 
the extreme, if in the direction of excess, be called boastful- 
ness, and the man who has it a boaster, but if in the direc- 
tion of defect, let us use the terms self-depreciation and 
self-depreciator. 

813 But with regard to the pleasant in amusement let him 
who is in the mean be called ‘ witty,’ and the disposition ‘ wit,’ 
but let the excess be called ‘ buffoonery,’ and the man who 
displays it a ‘ buffoon,’ while let him who is in the defect be 
called a ‘ boor’ and the state ‘ boorishness.’ 

With regard to the agreeable in life generally, let the man 
who makes himself agreeable in the right way be called 
friendly, and the mean state friendliness; but let him who 
is in the excess, if devoid of motive, be called obsequious, 
but if he does it for his own profit let him be called a 
flatterer; and let him who is in the defect and disagreeable | 
in everything be called ‘ contentious’ and ill-tempered. 

814 There are also mean states in the feelings and what 
pertains to them. For shame is not indeed a virtue, and 
yet the modest person is praised. For in these matters too 
one person is said to be moderate, another in excess, like 
the bashful man, who is ashamed of everything. But he 
who is in the defect or who does not feel shame at all, is 
shameless ; and the moderate person is modest. 

Indignation is a mean state between envy and delight in 
evil. 

815 These states have to do with the pain or pleasure conse- 

‘quent upon what happens to one’s neighbours. For the 
man who is capable of a righteous indignation is pained to 
see the unworthy prosper, but the envious man, exceeding 
him, is pained to see any one prosper, while the man who 
loves evil for its own sake is so far in the defect of feeling 
pain that he actually feels pleasure. 

§16 But we will have an opportunity elsewhere of speaking 
about these subjects. But as regards justice, since it is 
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used in more meanings than one, we shall next distinguish 
its meanings, and show in what sense they are severally 
mean states; and similarly with regard to the intellectual 
virtues. 

But while there are three dispositions, two of them vices, (8) 
namely that on the side of excess and that on the side of 
defect, and one a virtue, namely the mean state, all of them are 
in a certain way opposed to each other. [or the extremes are 
opposed both to the mean and to one another, and the mean 
is opposed to the extremes. For as the equal is greater as ὃ 2 
compared with the less, and less as compared with the 
greater, so the mean states are in excess as compared with 
the defects, but in defect as compared with the excesses, 
both in feelings and in actions. For the brave man, if 
compared with the coward, appears rash, but if compared 
with the rash man, he appears a coward; and in the same 
way the temperate man also as compared with the stolid 
appears intemperate, but as compared with the intemperate, 
stolid; and the liberal man as compared with the illiberal 
appears prodigal, but as compared with the prodigal 
illiberal. Wherefore also the extreme. characters thrust off § 3 
the moderate man upon one another, and the coward calls 
the brave man rash, while the rash man calls him a coward; 
and the same in other cases. 

But while they are ‘nus opposed to one another, there ὃ 4 
is a greater opposition in the extremes to one another than 
to the mean; for these are further from one another than 
they are from the mean, just as the great is further from 
the little and the little from the great than both from the 
equal. Further in some of the extremes there appears to § 5 
be a sort of likeness to the mean, as in rashness to courage, 
and in prodigality to liberality; but in the extremes there 
is the utmost unlikeness to one another. Now the things 
that are furthest apart from one another are defined as 
opposites, so that the further things are apart, the more 
nearly opposite they are. 

But in some cases it is the defect that is more opposed § 6 
to the mean, and in others the excess; to courage, for 

: D2 
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instance, it is not rashness, which is the excess, that is the 
more opposed, but cowardice which is the defect; and to 
temperance, it is not stolidity, which is the defect, but intem- 
perance, which is the excess, that is the more opposed of 
the two. 

§7 This is the case owing to two reasons, one arising out 
of the thing itself; for owing to one of the extremes being 
nearer to and more like the mean than the other, we do not 
oppose this to it, but the opposite one rather—for instance, 
since rashness seems to be a thing more like courage and 
nearer to it, and cowardice a thing more unlike it, it is the 
latter that we oppose to it rather: for the further things are 
from the mean, the more opposed to it they are held to be. 

88 This then is one reason, arising out of the thing itself, and 
the other arises from ourselves: for those things to which 
we ourselves are somehow more disposed by nature appear 
more opposed to the mean. For instance, of ourselves we 
have a greater natural inclination to pleasures, and so we 
are more prone to intemperance than to sobriety. These 
things then we call more opposed, towards which the tendency 
occurs rather: and for this reason intemperance, the excess, 
is more opposed to temperance than stolidity is. 

(9) Now, that moral virtue is a mean state, and how it is, 
and that it is a mean between two vices, one on the side of 
excess and the other on the side of defect, and that it is so 
owing to its tendency to aim at the mean both in feelings 
and actions, has been stated in an adequate manner. 

§2 And this also is why it is hard to be virtuous: for in 
anything it is hard to attain the mean—for instance, it is not 
in the power of any and everyone to find the middle of a 
circle, but only of him who possesses the requisite knowledge. 
Even so, to feel anger is in anybody’s power and easy, and 
so too is the giving or spending of money: but to give to the 
right person and the right amount and at the right time and 
from the right motive and in the right way—this is not like 
the former in everybody’s power, nor an easy thing; and 
this is the reason why to do well is rare and praiseworthy and 
noble. : 
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(i) Wherefore it is necessary for him who is aiming at the 
mean first of all to withdraw from the extreme which is the 
more opposed to it, according to the advice of Calypso— 


‘Steer wide thy bark of all this seething surf.’ 


For one of the extremes is more erroneous and the other 
less so. Since then it is hard to hit the mean exactly, as the 
‘second string to our bow,’ as the proverb has it, we must 
accept the least evil; and this will be best done in the way 
we are saying. 

(ii) But we must keep an eye on what we ourselves are 
prone to: for different of us are disposed by nature in 
different ways. This will be recognisable from the plea- 
sure or pain that arises in us. And we must give our- 
selves a wrench in the opposite direction: for by pulling 
ourselves a good way out of error we shall come into the 
mean, as is done by persons who are straightening warped 
pieces of wood. 

(iii) But in everything we must be most on our guard 
against the pleasant and pleasure: for we are not impartial 
judges of it. As the elders felt then with regard to Helen, 
so must we feel with regard to Pleasure, and in everything 
pronounce their verdict: for by thus sending her away we 
shall be less likely to make mistakes. 

By doing as we have said then, to speak summarily, we 
shall be best able to hit the mean. But doubtless this is 
hard, and especially so in particular cases. For it is not 
easy to lay down how, and with whom, and for what sort of 
things, and for what length of time, one ought to be angry. 
For we soretimes praise those who are in the defect and 


- call them gentle, and sometimes we mis-call those who dis- 


play a harsh temper manly. But the man who transgresses 
a little from what is excellent is not blamed, whether it be 
in the direction of excess or defect, but only he who trans- 
gresses a good deal: for his error is glaring. But up to 
what point and to what extent transgression is blameable is 
not a thing that it is easy to lay down in words, any more 
than any other matter of perception: but such things have 


§ 3 


§ 4 


§5 


§ 6 


ὃ 8 
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to do with particular cases, and the decision of them is a 
question of perception. 
§9 This much however is clear that it is the mean state which 
is praiseworthy in all cases, though we must swerve aside, 
now towards the excess, and now towards the defect : for so 
most easily shall we attain the mean and what is excellent. 


BOOK IIL. 


SUMMARY. 


(1) In the first Chapter Aristotle having pointed out the theoretical and 


practical importance of distinguishing between voluntary and in- 
voluntary action (§§ 1-3), begins by dividing involuntary acts into 

(1) those done under compulsion ; 

(2) those done through ignorance. 

Then he speaks of ‘ mixed acts,’ which arise, not from physical, but 
from moral compulsion (§§ 4, 5). These are proved ‘to be really 
voluntary (§ 6). Then a classification is given of them from a moral 
point of view (§§ 7,8). After some further remarks on mixed acts 
(§§ 9, 10), it is proved that acts which spring from the love of pleasure 
and the love of right are not to be accounted involuntary (§ 11), 
whereby it is seen that the compulsion which renders an act in- 
voluntary is confined to physical compulsion (§ 12). 

After this a distinction is drawn between non-voluntary and in- 
voluntary agency. ΑἹ] acts due to ignorance are non-voluntary, but 
they may be counted involuntary when, on the true nature of the act 
becoming known, it is found to be not merely without, but against 
the will ofthe agent (ὃ 13). 


Act 


Voluntary Non-voluntary 


| 


Pure Mixed Involuntary Simply non-voluntary 


Done in ignorance and 
not repented of. 
Done under compulsion Done in ignorance and 
repented of. 


Next it is shown that not every kind of ignorance, but only un- 
avoidable ignorance of some particular circumstance renders an act 
involuntary (§§ 14,15), a distinction being now drawn between ‘ acting 
through ignorance’ and ‘acting ignorantly.’ 
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drunkenness 
anger 
δὲ τὸ negligence 
A wrong ro Sweat spt 8 ἡ ἐν τῇ προαιρέσει ἄγνοια 
act may ics —dk, s 
be either ἡ καθόλου ἄγνοια ---- ἀκο- ὁ 
λαστός. 


or due to ignorance. Cause—# καθ᾽ ἕκαστα ἄγνοια 
(τὸ δι᾿ ἄγνοιαν πράττειν). ; 

After this follows a list of the various particular circumstances of 
an act, ignorance of which may be pleaded in exculpation of it 
(§§ 16-19). . 

The nature of the involuntary having been examined, we are now 
able to define the voluntary (§ 20), which is proved to include acts 
due to anger and desire (§§ 21-27). 

(2) The next Chapter deals with purpose, which is a species of voluntary 
agency (§§ I, 2). 

It is successively shown to be distinct from desire (§§ 3-5), from 
anger (8 6), from wish (§§ 7-9), from opinion in general (ὃ 10), and 
in particular from opinion on matters of action, which would always 
seem to accompany it (§§ II-15). 

We now arrive at a rough definition of an act done on purpose, as 
‘a voluntary act which has been previously deliberated upon’ (§§ 16, 


17). 

(3) The next Chapter is devoted to determining the proper sphere of 
deliberation, which is narrowed down by a process of elimination to 
things in our own power (§§ I-7). 

τὰ ὄντα 
τὰ ἀΐδια τὰ ἐν κινήσει 


τὰ ἀεὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ γινόμενα τὰ οὐκ ἀεὶ K.T.A, 


τὰ αὐτόματα τὰ ἀνθρωπικά 


τὰ ἄλλοτε ἄλλως τὰ ἀπὸ τύχης τὰ οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν τὰ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν. 


Even within the sphere thus left us we do not deliberate except where 
there is some element of uncertainty (88 8-10) ; and our deliberation 
is always about means, never about ends; nor, on the other hand, is 
it about particular facts, which are matters of perception. Delibera- 
tion is shown to be a process of analysis, tracing an imaginary series 
of events, or several of such series, back to their origin in our own 
wills, at which point purpose steps in and initiates action, the limbs , 
carrying out the behests of the reason and will, as the commons in the 
heroic ages obeyed the mandates of their chiefs (§§ 11-18). 
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We now reach a more exact definition of an act done on purpose, 
out of which we educe the definition of purpose itself. 

It is so important to grasp the steps by which this third and last of 
the leading conceptions of the Ethics is arrived at, that we will stop to 
recapitulate, and endeavour to set the matter in a clearer light than 

can be done by a straightforward analysis. 

To begin with, let it be noticed that Aristotle arrives at the defini- 
tion of the faculty of purpose through a previous definition of an act 
done on purpose (mpoaperdy), But an act done on purpose is a 
species of voluntary act. Accordingly he takes a survey of the genus 
‘voluntary act’ with a view to the determination of its species 
(mpoaiperov). But the definition of the voluntary act itself (7d 
ἑκούσιον. is not arrived at directly, but by contrast with the involun- 
tary. Accordingly the book commences with a division of involuntary 
acts into two species, those which are done under compulsion and 
those which are done through ignorance. Since then the two causes 
which render an act involuntary are compulsion and ignorance, it 
follows that a perfectly voluntary act must exhibit the two opposite 
characteristics of freedom and knowledge. Hence in the twentieth 
verse of the first chapter we have the voluntary defined as ‘that of 
which the efficient cause is in oneself, when one is acquainted with 
the particular circumstances under which the act takes place.’ 

Aristotle’s next step seems at first sight aimless. It consists in dis- 
tinguishing purpose from a number of things with which it is hardly 
likely to be confounded. Nevertheless there is a profound reason for 
this mode of procedure. For in proving that προαίρεσις is neither 
ἐπιθυμία, θυμός, nor βούλησις, he is excluding it altogether from the 
genus ὄρεξις, of which these are the three species, and thus demon- 
strating that it is no mere product of the emotional side of man’s 
nature. When he then goes on to prove that it is not any form of 
δόξα, he is excluding it equally from being a mere product of the 
intellect. But man consists of heart and head—emotions and in- 
tellect. Since then προαίρεσις does not belong exclusively to either of 
them, it remains that it must be the joint product of both, which is 
precisely the conclusion that Aristotle is working up to. Instead of 
going straight to his goal, however, he first defines προαιρετόν, or the 
purposed act, as τὸ ἑκούσιον τὸ προβεβουλευμένον. Then, when the 
discussion of βούλευσις has brought into prominence the fact that 
deliberation is confined to things in our own power, he substitutes for 
the previous definition of mpoa:perdév another, differing from it in form, 
though not in substance—namely, βουλευτὸν ὀρεκτὸν τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, 
‘a thing in our own power deliberately desired.’ From this it is easy 
to advance to the definition of purpose, as βουλευτικὴ ὄρεξις τῶν ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῖν, ‘a deliberate desire for things in our own power.’ Thus pur- 
pose is a feeling which has been submitted to, and sanctioned by the 
reason. In it the emotional and intellectual powers of man are 
blended ; it is the joint product of head and heart—the full expression 
of the whole man. 

(4) The next Chapter is devoted to the discussion of βούλησις, which 
was found to be distinguished from προαίρεσις, as being the faculty 
which sets before us some end. This end is variously held to be the 
good or the apparent good. Difficulties attend either view, but they 
are surmounted by an appeal to the σπουδαῖος, in whom the absolute 
and relative coincide. What zs good, appears so to him. 

(5) The general subject of the fifth Chapter is to show that virtue and 
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vice are in our power and voluntary, which, in the confined sense that 
has been put upon the term ‘voluntary,’ really needs no demonstra- 
tion (8 1). The chapter divides itself as follows :— 


First, we have an attack upon the inconsistent position that virtue 
is voluntary and vice involuntary (§§ 2-4). 

Next, a series of arguments is brought to bear against the more 
thorough-going doctrine which declares that man is in no way the 
author of his own acts, good or bad (§§ 5-16). 

Lastly, it is shown that, whether we accept the pre-determination of 
ends or not, virtue and vice are still precisely on a level as regards 
voluntariness or involuntariness (§§ 17-20). Thus we return to the 
original point of attack, the chapter throughout having been a polemic 


against Plato’s doctrine that vice is ignorance, and therefore involun- 
tary. 

After a brief recapitulation of some of the points already estab- 
lished, followed by the remark that mental states are not voluntary to 
the same extent as the acts which produce them, Aristotle devotes 
himself to a detailed examination of the virtues separately, which is 


continued to the end of the third book, and extends through the whole 
of the fourth. 


(1) Now since virtue is concerned with feelings and actions, 
and since praise and blame are bestowed upon such as are 
voluntary, and upon the involuntary pardon and sometimes 
pity, it is perhaps necessary for those who are examining 
about virtue to determine the voluntary and the involuntary, 
and useful also to legislators with a view to their rewards and 

§ 2 punishments. Those acts are held to be involuntary which 

§ 3 are done under compulsion or through ignorance. A com- 
pulsory act is one in which the efficient cause comes from 
without, being the sort of act in which the agent, or rather 
the patient, contributes nothing, as, for instance, if a gust of 
wind were to carry one somewhere, or men who had one in 

§ 4 their power. But as many acts as are done through fear of 
greater evils or to gain some noble end, as, for instance, if a 
tyrant were to order one to do something wrong, when he 
had one’s parents or children in his power, and if one did 
it, they were to be preserved, and if one did it not, they 
were to be put to death, such acts admit of dispute as to 

§ 5 whether they are involuntary or voluntary. ‘The same sort 
of thing is the case also with regard to throwing goods over- 
board in storms: for in the abstract no one throws away his 
goods of his own accord, but to procure the safety of himself ; 

8. 6 and his fellow-passengers all men of sense do. Such actions ; 
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then are ofa mixed nature, but they rather resemble voluntary 
ones, For they are choiceworthy at the time when they are 
done, and the end of an act depends upon the circumstances. 
And ‘voluntary’ or ‘involuntary’ must of course be pre- 
dicated of an act at the time when a man does it. And he 
does it voluntarily: for the efficient cause of moving the 
limbs in such actions lies in himself; and where the efficient 
cause lies in himself, it is in his own power to do or to re- 
frain. Such actions of course are voluntary, though in the 
abstract perhaps involuntary: for no one would choose any- 
thing of the kind for its own sake. 

But for actions such as these people are sometimes even 
praised, when they undergo something disgraceful or painful 
to secure great and noble ends; but if it be the other way, 
they are blamed: for to endure what is most disgraceful 
with no noble end, or only an ordinary end, in view, shows a 
base mind. But for some things praise is not bestowed, 
but pardon, whenever one has done what he ought not 
Owing to such things as overstrain human nature, and no one 
would endure. But some things perhaps one ought not to 
be compelled into, but should rather die under the most 
horrible tortures (e.g. matricide); for as to Euripides’ 
Alemaeon, the motives that compelled him to murder his 
mother appear ridiculous. 

But it is hard at times to decide what sort of thing one 
should choose instead of what other sort, and what one 
should endure instead of what, and still harder to abide by 
one’s decisions. For, as a rule, what is expected is painful, 
and what people are compelled into is wrong, whence praise 
and blame are bestowed according as men let themselves 
be compelled or not. What sort of acts therefore are we to 
call compulsory? Why, in the abstract, when the cause lies 
in external things, and the agent contributes nothing. But 
those acts which are involuntary in themselves, but choice- 
worthy at a given time and in preference to such and such 
things, are in themselves indeed involuntary, but at the given 
time and in preference to such and such things voluntary. 
But they rather resemble voluntary ones: for actions take 


§ 8 


§9 
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place under particular circumstances, and these are (such as 
to render the acts) voluntary. But it is not easy to lay down 
what sort of things one should choose in preference to 
what other sort ; for there are many differences in particular 
circumstances. 

§11 But if anyone were to maintain that the pleasant and right 
are compulsory, on the ground that they exercise a constrain- 
ing influence from without, in that case all acts would be 
compulsory: (i) for it is from these motives that all men 
perform all their actions. (ii) Further, those who act under 
compulsion and against the grain act painfully, whereas those 
whose motive is pleasure and right perform the act with 
pleasure. Of course it is absurd to ascribe the cause to 
external things, instead of to oneself for being so easily 
caught by such things, and to ascribe the cause of the right 
acts to oneself and of the wrong ones to what is pleasant. 

§12 ‘The compulsory act therefore is that of which the efficient 
cause is external, and where the person compelled contributes 
nothing to it. 

§13 An act done through ignorance is in every case non- 
voluntary, but that is involuntary which is followed by pain 
and causes repentance. For the man who has done anything 
through ignorance, but who is not sorry for what he has 
done, has not indeed acted voluntarily, since he did not know 
what he was doing, nor, on the other hand, involuntarily, at 
least if he does not feel pain. When therefore a man acts 
through ignorance, if it causes him repentance, he is held 
to be an involuntary agent, but if he does not repent, 
then, since he is a different character, let him be called a 
‘non-voluntary’ agent ; for since he is different, it is better 
that he should have a name of his own. 

§14 But there seems to be a difference between acting through 
ignorance and acting ignorantly: for the man who is drunk 
or in a passion is not held to act through ignorance, but 
through one of the things just mentioned, but yet not know- 
ingly, but ignorantly. Nay, every vicious man is ignorant of 
what he ought to do and what he ought to refrain from, and 
it is owing to a mistake of this kind that men become unjust 
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and bad generally, But the term ‘involuntary’ is not usually 
predicated where a man is ignorant of his true interest: for 
ignorance in the purpose is not the cause of involuntariness 
but of vice, neither is ignorance of the universal (the cause 
of involuntariness) but only ignorance of the particulars, that 
is, the persons and things with which the action is concerned. 
For in these there is room for pity and pardon. For the 
man who is ignorant of any of these acts involuntarily, 

Perhaps then it will be as well to lay them down, stating 
what and how many they are, to wit, the doer, the deed, the 
thing or person concerned, sometimes also the means, as 
an instrument, and the tendency, as for instance, to save 
and the manner, as for instance, gently or violently. Now 
no one could be ignorant of all these, unless he were mad, 
and it is plain that he could not be ignorant of the doer 
either: for how could a man be ignorant of himself? But 
a man might be ignorant of what he is doing, for instance, 
in speaking people say that they (i.e. the words) slipped out, 
or that they did not know that it was a forbidden subject, 
as Aschylus in the case of the mysteries, or that when he 
wished to show the way he let fly, as the man who discharged 
the catapult. And one might suppose that one’s son was an 
enemy, as Merope did, and that the spear which was sharp 
had the button on, or that the stone was pumice. And when 
one struck a blow to save, one might kill; and when one 
wished to show the way, like sparrers, one might deal a blow. 
Now ignorance being possible with regard to all these circum- 
stances under which the act takes place, the man who has 
been ignorant of any of these things is held to have acted 
involuntarily, and especially in the case of the most important ; 
and the most important appear to be the persons on whom 
the action is performed, and its tendency. 

But for a man to be pronounced an involuntary agent on 
the score of ignorance such as this, it is further necessary 


- that his action should be attended with pain and repentance. 


Now since the involuntary is that which is done under com- 
pulsion or through ignorance, the voluntary would seem to 
be that of which the efficient cause is in oneself, when one 
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is acquainted with the particular circumstances under which 
the act takes place. 

§21 For perhaps it is not right to call those acts involuntary 
which are done through anger or through desire. 

§22 (i) For, to begin with, none of the lower animals will in 
that case act Myoluntarily, nor yet children. 

§ 23 (ii) In the next place, are none of our acts which are due 
to anger and desire voluntary, or are the right ones voluntary 
and the wrong involuntary?. Surely this is ridiculous, when 
the cause is one and the same? 

824 (iii) And it is improper perhaps to call those acts in- 
voluntary to which we ought to feel an impulse. Now we 
ought to be angry on certain occasions and to desire certain 
things, for instance, health and learning. 

825 (iv) And involuntary acts appear to be painful, but acts 
done in accordance with desire to be pleasant. 

§ 26 (v) Moreover what difference is there in involuntariness 
between faults that proceed from calculation and those that 

§ 27 proceed from anger? For, not only ought both to be 

avoided, but also the irrational feelings appear to be quite 
as much a part of the man (as she reason). Now the acts of 
man spring from anger and desire. Of course it is absurd to 
set these down as involuntary. 

(2) Now that we have distinguished the voluntary and the 
involuntary, the next thing is to discuss purpose: for it 
seems to be a thing most intimately connected with virtue, 

§ 2 and to be a better test of character than actions are. Purpose 
is plainly something voluntary, though not identical with it, 
but the voluntary is a wider term. For children and the 
lower animals share in voluntary action, but not in purpose, 
and acts done on the spur of the moment we say are 
voluntary, but we do not say they are done on purpose. 

83 Those who say that it is desire or anger or wish or 
opinion of some kind do not seem to speak rightly. 

I. (i) For purpose is not a thing that is common to the 
irrational animals, whereas desire and anger are. 

§4 (ii) And the man who cannot control himself acts from 
desire, but not from purpose; while the self-controlled 
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man on the other hand acts from purpose, but not from 
desire. 

(iii) And it is desire that opposes purpose, not one desire § 5 
that opposes another. 

(iv) And desire is concerned with the pleasant and painful, 
but purpose neither with the painful nor pleasant. 

II. Still less is it anger: for acts due to anger are least § 6 
of all held to be done on purpose. 

Ill. But neither is it wish, although it is plainly something § 7 
akin to it. (i) For purpose is not concerned with im- 
possibilities, and if anyone were to say that he purposed 
them, he would be thought a fool: but wish is concerned 
with impossibilities, for instance, that one might never die. 
(ii) And wish has to do with what could in no way be 
effected by oneself, as that a certain actor or athlete should 
win: but no one purposes such things as these, but only 
what he thinks can be effected by himself. (iii) Further, § 9 
wish is concerned rather with the end, but purpose with 
the means, for instance, we wish to be in health, but we 
purpose the means whereby we shall be so; and we wish 
to be happy and say so, but to say ‘we purpose it’ is 
hardly suitable. 

IV. Neither can it be opinion. (i) For opinion seems to § 10 
concern itself with all things, and quite as much with the 
eternal and impossible as with things in our power; (ii) and 
it is divided into false and true, not into bad and good, 
but purpose into the latter rather. Now perhaps no one § 11 
even maintains that it is identical with opinion as a whole. 

V. But neither is it with a particular kind. (i) For it is 
from purposing what is good or bad that we are what we 
are, and not from holding opinions. (ii) And we purpose § 12 
to take or avoid or something of that sort, whereas we hold 
opinions as to what a thing is, or what it is good for, or 
how, but we do not exactly ‘opine’ to take or avoid. (iii) And ὃ 13 
“purpose is praised rather for its end being proper, or, in 
other words, for its being right, but opinion for its being 
true. (iv) And we purpose things which we are quite sure 
are good, but we hold opinions about things which we are 
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§ 14 not quite sure of. (v) And the same: men do not seem 
to be best at purposing and holding opinions, but some 
are better at holding opinions, but owing to vice choose 

§ 15 Otherwise than they ought. Whether opinion precedes or 
follows purpose, makes no difference: for that is not the 
point we are investigating, but whether it is identical with 
opinion of any kind. 

§16 What is its genus then or species, since it is none of the 
things above mentioned? It is plainly something voluntary, 

§ 17 but not everything voluntary is done on purpose. Well, 
is it what has been previously deliberated upon? For 
purpose is accompanied with reason and an_ intellectual 
process. Even the name seems to hint at this, as being 
something chosen before other things. 

(3) Βαϊ do men deliberate about all things, and is everything 
the object of deliberation, or are there some things about 
which there is no deliberation? 

82 We must not perhaps call that an object of deliberation 
about which a fool or a madman would deliberate, but only 
those things about which a man of sense would. 

§3 Now no one deliberates about the eternal, for instance 
about the universe or about the incommensurability of the 
diagonal and the side of a square. 

84 But neither does one deliberate about things in motion, 
but which always go on in the same way, whether it be 
from necessity or nature or owing to some other cause, for 
instance the solstices and sunrise. 

§5 Nor about things which are utterly variable, as drought 
and rain. 

Nor about the results of chance, for instance, the finding 
of a treasure. 

§6 Nor yet does one deliberate about all matters of human 
agency, for instance, no Lacedaemonian deliberates as to 
how the Scythians might best be governed. For none of 
these things could be effected by us. 

§7 But we do deliberate about things which are in our own 
power to do; and these are all that are left. For the causes 
that there are appear to be nature and necessity and chance ; 
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to which we must add intelligence, that is to say, all human 
agency, 

But men severally deliberate about things that are in their 
own power to do. And with regard to such branches of § 8 
knowledge as are exact and complete in themselves there 
is no deliberation, for instance, about writing (for we are 
not in doubt as to how to form the letters): but whatever 
things are effected by ourselves, but not always in the same 
way, about these we do deliberate, for instance, about all 
that bears upon medicine and money-making, and about 
navigation more than about gymnastics, inasmuch as it has 
not been brought to such a pitch of accuracy, and so on in § 9 
all other cases, and more about the arts than the sciences; 
for we are more in doubt about them. Deliberation is in § 10 
place with regard to things which hold true as a general 
rule, but which are uncertain in their issue, and in which 
there is an element of indefiniteness. But we call in coun- 
sellors for important matters, distrusting our own competence 
to decide them. And we deliberate not about the ends but § 11 
about the means. For a physician does not deliberate as 
to whether he shall cure, nor an orator as to whether he 
shall persuade, nor a statesman as to whether he shall pro- 
duce good government, nor does anyone else deliberate 
about his end: but having set before themselves a certain 
end, they inquire how and by what means it shall be secured, 
and if it appear to be effected by more means than one, they 
go on to inquire by what means it can be effected most 
easily and best, and if it is accomplished by one means only, 
they inquire how it is to be secured by this, and by what 
means that in its turn is to be secured, until they have come 
to the first cause which is the last to be discovered. For 
he who is deliberating appears to be investigating and. 
analysing the subject like a geometrical problem in the 
manner described above (but it seems that investigation is § 12 


not in every case deliberation, for instance, mathematical 


investigations, whereas deliberation is always investigation), 

and the last step in the analysis appears to be the first in 

the construction. And if they meet with an impossibility, § 13 
E 
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they desist, for instance, if money be needed, and it is not 
possible for this to be provided: but if it appear possible, 
they set to work to effect it. Those things are possible 
which can be brought about by ourselves: for what is done 
by means of friends is in a manner done by ourselves, as 
the efficient cause lies in us. 

814 The things sought for are sometimes instruments and 
sometimes the way to use them; and so in other cases 
sometimes it is the instrument, and sometimes the manner 
or the agent. 

g§15 It seems therefore, as has been stated, that man is the 
efficient cause of his acts; and deliberation is concerned 
with what can be effected by oneself, and actions are for 

§ 16 the sake of other things. Not the end mi but the 
means, will be the object of deliberation. 

Nor will particular facts, for instance, whether this thing 
is a loaf, or whether it is baked properly: for these are 
matters of perception. But if one is to be always deliberat- 
ing, he will go on to infinity. 

817 The object of deliberation and of purpose are the same, 
except that the object of purpose is already marked off: 
for what is preferred on deliberation is the thing purposed. 
For everyone ceases investigating how he will act when he 
has brought home the efficient cause to himself, that is to 
say, to the ruling principle in himself: for this it is which 
purposes. 

§18 This is evident from the old-world constitutions, which 
Homer depicted: for the kings used to announce their 
purposes to the commons. 

§ 19 Now since the object of purpose is something in our own 
power which is deliberately desired, it follows that purpose 


will be a deliberate desire for things in our own power ; 


for having come to a decision after deliberation, we guide 
our impulse by the deliberation. 

§20 Let so much suffice to say by way of outline about 
purpose, and its objects, and how it is concerned with 
means. | 

(4) That wish is concerned with the end has been stated, 
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but some people think it has to do with what 7s good, 
others with what appears so. ‘Those who maintain that the § 2 
object of wish is /he good are involved in the consequence 
that that thing is not an object of wish which a man wishes 
for who does not wish rightly (for if it is to be considered an 
object of wish, it is good, whereas it might as a matter of 
fact be bad), while those on the other hand who maintain § 3 
that the apparent good is the object of wish are obliged to 
allow that there is no natural object of wish, but only what 
each man thinks so: now people’s opinions are different, 
and may very well be contrary. But if these conclusions § 4 
are not acceptable, are we to say that in the abstract and 

in reality it is “he good which is the object of wish, but 
relatively to each what appears so to him? ‘To the perfect 
man then it is what is really good, but to the depraved just 
what may be, even as in the case of bodies, to such as are 

in a sound state those things are wholesome which are really 
so, but to such as are in a morbid state, other things. The 
same is true of things pungent and sweet and hot and heavy 
and so on: for the perfect man judges everything aright, 
and in everything the truth appears to him. For each § 5 
different state has its own things that are right and pleasant, 
and perhaps the perfect man is the most peculiar owing to 
his seeing the truth in all things, being as it were the standard 
and measure of them. But the deception under which the 
many labour seems to be due to pleasure: for it appears a 
good without being one. So they choose the pleasant as 8 6 
good, and shun pain as evil. 

Now since the end is an object of wish, and the means (5) 
objects of deliberation and purpose, actions, which are con- 
cerned with means, will be in accordance with purpose and 
voluntary. But the exercise of the virtues is concerned ᾿ 
with means. 

And virtue is in our own power, and so is vice. § 2 

I. For where it is in our power to do, it is also in our 
power to refrain, and where we can say ‘no,’ we can say 
‘yes:”’ so that if to do a thing which is right be in our 
power, to refrain from it when it is wrong will also be in our 
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power, and if to refrain from a thing when it is right be in 
our power, it will also be in our power to do it when it is 
§3 wrong. But if it be in our power to do what is right and 
what is wrong, and likewise to refrain from doing them, and 
if this is, as we saw, what makes us good or bad, it follows 
§ 4 that it is in our own power to be virtuous or vicious. But 
to say that . 


‘None’s wicked with, nor happy ’gainst his will’ 


seems partly false and partly true: for no one indeed is 
blessed against his will, but vice is a voluntary thing. 

§5 IJ. Or else we must dispute what has just been asserted, 
and deny that man is the origin and begetter of his acts 

8 6 even as he is of his children. (i) But if this appears to be the 
case, and we are not able to refer our acts to any other origins 
except such as lie in our own power, then those things the 
origins of which are in us, are themselves in our own power and 

§ 7 voluntary. (ii) These conclusions seem to be supported not 
only by the private consciousness of individuals but by the 
conduct of legislators themselves: for they chastise and take 
vengeance on those who act viciously, provided their act 
was not done under compulsion or due to an ignorance 
for which they were not themselves responsible, but they 
reward those who act rightly, with a view to incite the one 
and deter the others. And yet, whenever things are not in 
our own power nor voluntary, no one urges us to do them, 
as it is of no use being persuaded not to be hot or in pain 
or hungry or anything at all of this sort: for we shall 
experience these feelings all the same. 

88 (iii) And again punishment is inflicted for the mere fact of 
ignorance, if a man is held to be responsible for his ignor- 
ance, for instance, the penalties for persons who are drunk 
are double ; for the efficient cause lies in the man himself; 
for it was in his power not to get drunk, and this is the 
cause of his ignorance. And they punish those who are 
ignorant of some point in the law which they are bound 
to know, and which there is no difficulty about knowing ; 

§ 9 and similarly in other cases, wherever ignorance seems due 
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to neglect, on the assumption that it is in their own power 
to avoid the ignorance, for they are capable of paying 
attention. 


(iv) But we may be told that a man is of such a character § 10 


that he cannot pay attention. Well, but they are themselves 
to blame for becoming of such a character through living 
recklessly, and for being unjust or intemperate, some from 
habitually injuring their neighbours, and others from spending 
their days in drinking and suchlike things: for it is particular 
acts that make them of this character. This is clear from 
those who are training for any contest or line of action: 


811 


for they keep on performing the act. Now not to be aware § 12 


that it is from particular acts that habits are formed shows 


a man to be an utter blockhead. Besides it is unreasonable ὃ 12 


to say that the man who is acting unjustly does not wish to 
be unjust or that the man who is behaving intemperately 
does not wish to be intemperate. But if a man with his 
eyes open does what will make him unjust, he will be unjust 
voluntarily, though it by no means follows that he can, if 
he wishes, cease to be unjust, and be just, any more than 
the man who is ill can de well. And it might so happen 
that a man is ill voluntarily, from living without restraint 
and disobeying the doctors. Originally then it was in his 
power not to be ill, but when he has given the rein to 
himself it is so no more, any more than it is in the power 
of a man who has thrown a stone to recover it again: but 
all the same it was in his own power to throw or hurl it, for 
the origination of the action rested with himself. The same 
is the case with the unjust and intemperate—originally 
indeed it was in their power not to become such, and so 
they are what they are voluntarily: but when they have 


become so, it is no longer in their power not to be so. 


(v) But not only are the vices of the soul voluntary, but 
in some persons those of the body also, and these persons 


-we blame. For no one blames those who are naturally 


deformed, but only those in whom this is the result of want 
of exercise and proper attention to themselves. The same 
is true of sickness and mutilation. For no one would 
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upbraid a man who was blind from birth, or in consequence 
of disease or of a blow, but would rather pity him: but 
everyone would blame a man who drank himself blind, or 
brought on the loss of eyesight by any other form of intemper- 

§ 16 ance. It appears then that such of the vices of the body as 
are blamed are in our own power, and such as are not blamed 
are not in our own power. But if this be so, it follows that 
among other vices such as are blamed will be in our own 
power. 

817 But if anyone were to maintain that all men aim at what 
appears to them to be good, but cannot regulate their own 
conception of it, but that according to the character of each, 
of such a kind is the end that appears to him—(Now if each 
person is in a certain way the cause of his own state of mind, 
he will also be in a certain way the cause of his own concep- 
tion of good; or if not, no one is the cause of his own ill 
doing, but it is through ignorance of the end that he behaves 
thus, imagining that by these means he will secure what is 
best. And in this case the aim at the end is not self-chosen, 
but one must be born in possession of a kind of sight, 
whereby he will judge well, and choose what is really good. 
And he is happily endowed by nature in whom this is rightly 
implanted: for he will have the greatest and noblest thing 
and one which it is impossible to get or learn from another, 
but will have it in such wise as nature gave it to him, and to 
have this well and rightly implanted in one will be perfect 

§ 18 and true happiness of natural endowment) granted, I say, 
that this be true, wherein will virtue be more of a voluntary 
thing than vice? For to both alike, the good man as well 
as the bad, the end appears and is laid down by nature or 
in what way soever, and it is with reference to this that 
they perform the rest of their actions, whether well or ill. 

§ 19 Whether then the end, of whatsoever kind it be, does not 
present itself to each by nature, but there is something also 
that depends upon oneself, or whether the end indeed is fixed 
by nature, but it is by the good man voluntarily performing 
the rest of his actions that virtue is a voluntary thing, none 
the less will vice also be a voluntary thing: for the bad man 
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equally with the good possesses free agency in his actions, 
even if not in the choice of the end. Since then, as is being § 20 
maintained, the virtues are voluntary (for we are in a certain 
way co-operating causes in the formation of our own cha- 
racter, and it is in consequence of that character that we 
propose to ourselves such and such ends), it follows that the 
vices also will be voluntary; for they stand on the same 
footing. 

We have spoken then about the virtues generally, both as 
to their genus in outline, having shown that they are means, 
and that they are states, and from what they arise, and also 
that they tend of themselves to the performance of these 
things, and that they are in our own power and voluntary, 
and are such as right reason ordains. 

But the voluntariness of actions is not on the same level § 22 
with that of states: for we are masters of our actions from 
beginning to end, if we are acquainted with the particular 
circumstances, whereas in the case of our mental states we 
are masters only of the beginning, but the individual acces- 
sions are unrecognisable, as they are in diseases: but because 
it was in our power to give them this or that direction, for 
this reason they are voluntary. 

To resume therefore concerning the virtues in detail, let us (6) 
state what they are, and what sort of things they deal with, 
and how. It will be clear at the same time how many they 
are. 

And first about courage. That it is a mean state with re- § 2 
gard to feelings of fear and confidence has already been said 
on a previous occasion. And the things we fear are of 
course those that are fearful. These are, speaking broadly, 
evil things: wherefore also people define fear as an ‘ antici- 
pation of evil.’ Now we fear, it is true, all evil things, for § 3 
instance, disgrace, poverty, disease, friendlessness, death: but 
the brave man does not appear to be concerned with them 


or 


21 


all. For there are some things we ought to fear, and which 


it is right to fear, and wrong not to fear, for instance, dis- 
grace. For the man who fears it is a virtuous and modest 
man, and the man who does not fear it is shameless. But § 4 
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he is called brave by some people metaphorically; for he 
has some resemblance to the brave man, as the brave man 
also is devoid of fear in a certain way. Poverty perhaps one 
ought not to fear, nor disease, nor generally whatever is not 
the result of vice nor due to oneself. But neither is the man 
who is fearless about these things brave, though we call him 
so also by a metaphor. For some who are cowards in the 
perils of war are liberal, and bear up with a stout heart 

§ 5 against the loss of wealth. Nor of course if one fears insult to 

~ his wife and children, or the evil eye, or anything of that sort, 

§ 6is he a coward. With what sort of terrors then is the brave 
man concerned? Surely with the greatest? For there is 
no one more ready to undergo dangers than he. But the 
most terrible of all things is death: for it is an end, and it is 
held that there is nothing further either of good or evil to the 

g§ 7 dead man. But it would seem that the brave man is not 
concerned even with death in every shape, not, for instance, at 

§ 8 sea or on the bed of sickness. In what shapes then? [5 it 
not in the noblest? And of this nature are deaths in war: 
for there the risk is greatest and most glorious. 

89 In agreement with these views are the honours that are 
bestowed in commonwealths and at the courts of princes. 
§10 In the strict sense of the term then a man will be called 
brave who is void of fear with regard to a noble death, 
and such sudden dangers as bring death in their train. Of 

8 11 this nature especially are deaths in war. Not but that the 
brave man will be free from fear both at sea and on the bed 
of sickness, but not in the same way that mariners are: for 
the brave despair of safety and dislike a death of this sort, 

§ 12 but the latter are sanguine owing to their experience. Be- 
sides men display courage where there is a field for prowess 
or some glory in dying: but in such modes of extinction 
there is neither one nor the other. 

(7) What is terrible is not the same to all, and there are some 
terrors that we regard as above man’s power to endure. This 
then is terrible to everyone, at least if he is in his senses. 
But such terrors as are within the power of man to bear 
differ in magnitude and in degree; and the same is true of 
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things that inspire confidence, But the brave man is undis- 


mayed as a man should be. He will therefore fear such ὃ ? 


things as these, but will endure them as he ought, and as 
reason directs, for right’s sake: for this is the end of virtue. 


But it is possible to fear these things too much or too little, § 


and further to fear what is not fearful as though it were so. 


? 
7 


Among errors one is that fear is altogether out of place, § 4 


another that one shows fear in the wrong way, or at the 
wrong time, and so on; and the same holds of things that 
inspire confidence. Now the man who endures and fears 
what he ought, and from the motive that he ought, and as he 
ought, and when he ought, and in the same way feels con- 
fidence, is brave: for the brave man acts and feels duly and 
as reason directs. But the end of any act is the same as 
that of the state from which it proceeds. And to the brave 
man his courage is a right thing. Of this nature therefore is 
the end: for everything derives its character from its end. 
It is therefore for the sake of what is right that the brave 
man endures and acts bravely. 

Of those who are in the excess, he who is so from an 
absence of fear is without a name (and we have stated pre- 
viously that there are many things without a name), but let 
him be set down as a sort of madman or insensate, if he 
feared nothing at all, not even an earthquake or the waves, 
as they say of the Kelts. But he who is in the excess in 
feeling confidence with regard to things fearful is rash. The 
rash man seems also to be a boaster and pretender to 
courage. As therefore the brave man zs with regard to things 
fearful, so the other wishes to make himself out; and so 
imitates him where he can. For this reason most of them 
are mere blusterers: for while they bluster in these matters 
they do not face the danger. 

But he who exceeds in feeling fear is a coward: for the 
fearing what he ought not and in a way he ought not and all 
such characteristics are attendant upon him. He is deficient 
in feeling confidence: but it is from his being in the excess 
in feeling pain that he is more conspicuous. The coward, 
it is plain, is a despondent sort of person; for he is afraid of 
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everything. But with the brave man it is the reverse; for 
confidence is the mark of a sanguine nature. 

812 Now both the coward and the rash and the brave man are 
concerned with the same things, but they are in different 
states with regard to them: for the former two are in excess 
and defect, but the latter is in the mean and as he ought to 
be. And the rash are precipitate and eager before the 
danger, but in the moment of danger they stand aloof, 
whereas the brave are prompt in action, but quiet before. 

§ 13 As has been said then courage is a mean state with regard 
to things that inspire fear and confidence, in the circumstances 
above described, and it chooses and endures them because it 
is right, or because it is wrong not to do 80. 

But to die by way of escaping poverty or love or anything 
painful is not the mark of a brave man but rather of a 
coward: for it is effeminacy to flee from what is toilsome, 
and he does not endure death because it is right, but by way 
of escaping evil. 

(8) Courage then is something of the kind we have described, 
but there are five other species which go under the name, 
and first— 

(i) Social courage, for it seems most like the true. For 
citizens seem to endure dangers on account of the penalties 
and disgraces that proceed from the laws, and also to gain 

§2the honours. ‘This is why those appear to be the bravest 
among whom cowards are held in dishonour and brave men 
held in honour. Such are the kind of people whom Homer 
describes, for instance, Diomede and Hector— 

‘Then were Polydamas first to pile reproaches upon me,’ 
and Diomede says 


‘Hector will some day say as he stands harangueing the Trojans 
“Frighted by me Tydides.”’ 


§3 This species is most like the one before mentioned, because 
it is due to virtue: for it is due to shame and a desire for 
what is noble (to wit, honour) and an avoidance of disgrace 
as being base. 

§ 4 One might put in the same rank those who are compelled 
by their commanders: but they are inferior, inasmuch as 
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they do not act from honour but from fear, and in order to 
escape, not disgrace, but pain: for their commanders compel 
them, as Hector 


‘Whomsoe’er I shall find to be cowering far from the battle, 
Not for him shall it be to escape the hounds,’ 


And those who post recruits among veterans, and strike them 
if they retire, do the same thing, and so with those who draw 
up their men in front of trenches and the like obstacles; for 
they all employ compulsion. But one ought not to be brave 
because one must, but because it is right. 

(ii) Experience also in particular matters seems to con- 
stitute a sort of courage: whence Socrates thought that 
courage was a science. Experience is possessed by different 
people in different things, and in matters of war by pro- 
fessional soldiers: for it seems that there are many empty 
terrors in war which these have most seen through; so they 
naturally appear brave because the rest of the world do not 
know their real nature. In the next place they are best able 
to inflict damage without receiving it, in consequence of their 
experience, being able to use their arms to advantage and 
having such as are best adapted both for offense and defense. 
They fight therefore like armed men against unarmed and 
like athletes against amateurs: for in this sort of contests 
also it is not the bravest who are the best fighters, but those 
who are the strongest and who have their bodies in the best 
condition. But professional soldiers turn cowards, when the 
danger is too much for their nerves and they are deficient in 
number and equipments: for they are the first to fly, whereas 
the militia die at their posts, as happened at the temple of 
Hermes. For the latter think flight disgraceful, and death 
preferable to safety at such a price: but the others ran the 
risk originally under the idea that they were superior, but 
when they have found out their mistake they flee, fearing 
death more than dishonour: but it is far otherwise with the 
brave man. 

(iii) People refer anger also to courage. For those appear 
brave who from a feeling of anger rush like wild beasts upon 
those who have wounded them, because the brave also are 
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spirited : for spirit is the greatest incentive to meeting danger, 
whence Homer says 


’ ‘Might to his spirit imparted,’ 


and 

‘Wakened his might and his spirit,’ 
and 

‘Keen might through his nostrils, 
and 


‘His blood boiled.’ 


For all these expressions seem to signify the awaking and 
outbreak of rage. Now the brave act from a sense of right, 
though rage helps them: but wild beasts act from pain; 
for it is owing to their being struck or being afraid, since if 
they are in a thicket or a marsh, they do not attack one. 
Of course they are not brave owing to their rushing upon 
danger when driven forth by pain and anger, without any 
foresight of the danger, since in that way even asses would 
be brave when they are hungry, for though they are beaten 
they do not desist from grazing; and adulterers also do 
many daring acts owing to their lust (of course those things 
are not brave which are driven forth to meet danger by pain 
or anger). The courage which arises from anger appears to 
be the most natural and spontaneous, and if you add purpose 
and a right motive it constitutes true courage. And men of 
course feel pain when they are angry but pleasure in taking 
revenge: but those who fight for these reasons are pug- 
nacious, but not brave; for their action is not prompted by 
a sense of right, nor is it as reason directs, but due to pas- 
sion ; still they have a certain resemblance to the brave. 

(iv) Neither are those who are sanguine brave : for their con- 
fidence in dangers is due to their having often proved victorious 
over many a foe. But they closely resemble the brave, 
because both are confident: only that the brave are confident 
for the reasons above mentioned, but the others owing to the 
idea that they are superior, and will suffer no harm in return. 
The same is the case with persons who get drunk, for they 
become sanguine. But when the result is other than they 
expected, they run away: whereas it is the part of a brave 
man, as we have seen, to endure things which are and seem 
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terrible to man, because it is right to do so, and wrong not 

to do so. For this reason it seems to be a greater mark of § 15 
courage to be fearless and undismayed in sudden dangers 
than in such as are manifest beforehand : for it is more from 
habit, or, in other words, less from premeditation. For when 
dangers are visible beforehand one might choose to face 
them from an effort of calculation and reason, but the 
facing sudden dangers can only spring from a settled frame 

of mind, 

(v) Those who are ignorant also appear brave, and are not § 16 
far removed from the sanguine, but inferior to them inasmuch 
as they have no self-reliance whereas the others have some. 
Wherefore also they stand their ground for a time: but 
those who are mistaken run away, when they find out that 
the case is different from what they supposed, as happened 
to the Argives when they fell in with the Lacedaemonians in 
the guise of Sicyonians, 

We have now described the character of the brave, and § 17 
also of those who appear to be so. 

While courage is concerned with feelings of confidence (9g) 
and fear, it is not equally concerned with both, but more 
with the things that inspire fear: for it is the man who is 
undismayed in these, and who bears himself as he should 
with respect to them, who is brave, rather than the man 
who bears himself as he should with respect to the things 
that inspire confidence. Of course it is from enduring pain, 
as has been stated, that men are called brave. Wherefore 
also courage is a painful thing and is justly commended: 
for it is harder to endure what is painful than to abstain 
from what is pleasant. Not but that the end which courage 
has in view would seem to be pleasant, although obscured 
by its surroundings, as is the case also in gymnastic contests. 
For boxers find a pleasure in the end for which they strive, 
to wit the crown and honours, but the being knocked about 
is disagreeable and painful, if they are flesh and blood, and 
so is all the toil of training ; but owing to these things being 
many, the motive, which is small, seems to have nothing 
pleasant about it. Ifthe same is the case then with courage, § 3 
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death and wounds indeed will be painful to the brave man 
and against the grain, but still he endures them because it is 

§ 4 right, or because it is wrong not to. And the more he 
possesses all virtue and the happier he be, the more will he 
be pained at death: for to such a person life is best worth 
living, and he knowingly deprives himself of the greatest 

§ 5 blessings: and this is a painful thing. But he is none the 
less brave, or rather perhaps more so, because he chooses 
honour in war in preference to those things. Of course it is 
not true that in the case of all the virtues pleasure is found 
in their exercise, save in so far as it is attached to the end. 

86 But perhaps there is nothing to prevent the best profes- 
sional soldiers being found, not in such men as have been 
described, but in those who, while less brave, have no other 
blessing: for these are ready to meet dangers, and barter 
their lives for small gains. 

§7 Let so much suffice about courage. ‘There is no difficulty 
in comprehending its nature, at least in outline, from what 
has been said. 

(10) Next let us speak of temperance: for these seem to be 
the virtues of the irrational parts. Now that temperance is 
a mean state with regard to pleasures has been stated by us: 
for it has to do in a less degree, and in a different way, 
with pains. Intemperance also displays itself in the same 
field. ) 

82 Let us now therefore mark off the sort of pleasures with 
which they are concerned. And ‘let mental pleasures be 
distinguished from bodily, for instance, the love of honour 
and the love of learning: for each of these characters feels 
joy in the thing which he is fond of without his body being 
affected at all, but rather his intellect. But in connection 
with such pleasures as these, people are not called either 
temperate or intemperate. 

82 In the same way they are not called so in connection 
with such other pleasures as do not result from the body: 
for when people are fond of hearing and telling stories, 
and when they waste their days upon trifles, we call them 
gossips, but not intemperate; neither do we call those 
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intemperate who grieve overmuch at the loss of wealth or 
friends. 

It is with the pleasures of the body that’ temperance will § 4 
have to do, but not with all even of these: for those who 
take delight in what comes through the eyesight, as colours, 
forms and painting, are not called either temperate or 
intemperate ; and yet it would seem possible to take delight 
in these things also in a right or a wrong way, and to be 
in excess or defect. The same holds with regard to the § s 
pleasures of hearing. For no one calls those intemperate 
who take an excessive delight in music or acting, nor those 
who take a proper delight temperate. 

Nor do we give these names in connection with the sense § 6 
of smell, except indirectly. For we do not call those 
intemperate who take delight in the smell of fruit or flowers 
or frankincense, but rather those who do so in the smell of 
essences and dainty-dishes ; for the intemperate take delight 
in. these things, because they are reminded by them of the 
objects of their desire. Though one may observe people g + 
who are not intemperate, when they are hungry, deriving 
delight from the smell of dishes. But to make one’s pleasure 
consist in these things is the mark of the intemperate man: 
for to him they are objects of desire. 

Nor have the lower animals any pleasure in these senses ὃ 8 
except indirectly. For dogs take no pleasure in the scent 
of hares, but in feeding on them; but it was the scent that 
caused them to perceive their whereabouts. Neither does 
the lion delight in the lowing of the ox, but in eating him : 
but it was through the lowing that he perceived its vicinity, 
and so he seems to take delight in this. In the same way 
it is not from having seen or found a stag or a wild goat 
that he derives pleasure, but because he will have a meal. _ 

Temperance and intemperance therefore are concerned § 9 
with those kinds of pleasures which the lower animals share 
in as much as we, for which reason they appear degraded 
and bestial; and these are touch and taste. Even taste ὃ τὸ 
indeed they appear to use to little or no extent: for to taste 
belongs the discernment of flavours, which is the province 


4 
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of those who taste wines and season dishes. But the intem- 
perate at all events take little or no delight in these things, 
but in the enjoyment which comes wholly through touch, 
both in food and in drink and in what are called venereal 
pleasures. ‘This is why a certain person who was a Suen 
prayed that his neck might grow longer than a crane’ S, as 
deriving pleasure from touch. 

The sense then which is gratified by intemperance is the 
most widespread of all; and it would seem to be justly 
reprehensible, because it does not exist in us in so far as we 
are men but in so far as we are animals. To take delight 
in things of this sort and love them most is of course beastly. 
For the noblest of the pleasures of touch are excluded, for 
instance those that are derived in gymnastic exercises from 
rubbing and the glow that results from it. For touch, in 
the sense in which the intemperate man is concerned with it, 
is not spread over the whole body, but confined to certain 
parts. 

Among the objects of desire some appear to be universal, 
and others particular and acquired. ‘The desire for food, 
for instance, is natural: for everyone who is in need of food 
or drink feels a desire for it, and sometimes for both, and 
the pleasures of the couch are desired, as Homer says, by 
the young man in his prime: but this or that particular 
pleasure is not desired by everyone, nor the same by all. 


§ 2 So there seems to be something of our own in it. Not but 


that it has something natural about it too: for different 
things are pleasant to different people, and there are some 
things that are pleasanter to all people than ordinary things. 


§ 3 Now in the natural desires few go wrong, and always in one 


direction, that of excess: for to eat or drink anything until 
one is gorged, is to exceed what is natural in amount; for 
the natural desire is the satisfaction of a want. And so these 
people are called ‘ belly-mad,’ as filling it inordinately. It 
is only people who are very degraded who become like this. 


§ 4 But with regard to individual desires many go wrong and in 


many ways. For those who are said to be fond of so and 
sO may go wrong either in taking pleasure in what they 
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ought not, or a greater pleasure than they ought, or as the 
vulgar do, or not in the way they ought, and in all these 
respects the intemperate are in excess, For they take 
pleasure in some things which they ought not (being hateful), 
and any things of the kind which they ought to take pleasure 
in, they take more pleasure in than they ought, and as the 
vulgar do. Now that the excess with regard to pleasures is 
intemperance and a thing to blame, is clear. But with 
regard to pains a man is not called temperate from enduring 
them and intemperate from not, as in the case of courage, 
but the intemperate is so called from feeling more pain than 
he ought at not obtaining pleasures (and it is the pleasure 
that causes him the pain), but the temperate is so called 
from not feeling pained at the absence of pleasure and 
abstaining from it. 


Now the intemperate man desires all things pleasant, or § © 


those which are most so, and suffers himself to be led by his 
desire into choosing these in preference to all else. Where- 
fore he is pained both at failing to obtain the object of his 
desire and in desiring it; for desire is attended with pain ; 
though it seems a paradox to be pained through pleasure. 

But persons who are in the defect with regard to pleasures 
and take less delight in them than they ought hardly ever 
occur: for this sort of insensibility is not natural to man. 
For even the lower animals distinguish between different 
kinds of food, and take pleasure in some, but not in others. 
But anyone who finds nothing pleasant, and no difference 
between one thing and another, would be far from being a 
man. Such a person has not obtained a name owing to his 
so seldom occurring. 

The temperate man is in the mean with respect to these 
things. For he does not take pleasure in those things in 
which the intemperate man takes most pleasure, but rather 
dislikes them, nor generally in things in which he ought not, 
nor an excessive pleasure in anything of this sort, nor is he 
pained at their absence, nor does he desire them, or, if he 
does, it is moderately, and not more than he ought, nor at 
a time when he ought not, nor generally anything of this 
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sort. But whatever things tend to health or good condition 
at the same time that they are pleasant, these things he will 
desire moderately, and as he ought, and such other pleasures 
as are not a hindrance to these things, or contrary to what 
is right, or above his means. For the man who is in such a 
frame of mind as this would imply loves such pleasures more 
than they are worth: but the temperate man is not of this 
sort, but as right reason directs. 

(12) Intemperance seems to be more of a voluntary thing than 
cowardice. For the one is due to pleasure, the other to pain, 
and of these one is a thing to choose and the other a thing 

§2 to avoid. And pain expels and destroys the natural character 
of the man who feels it, whereas pleasure does nothing of 
the kind, but is more a voluntary thing: for which reason it 
is the more reprehensible. For it is easier to practise oneself 
against temptations to it: for there are many such occasions 
in life, and the practice is unattended with risk. But in the 
case of terrors it is quite the reverse. 

$3 But cowardice would not seem to be as much a voluntary 
thing as the particular exhibitions of it. For the state itself 
is unattended with pain, whereas the particular occasions on 
which it is manifested set a man beside himself through pain, 
so as to throw away his arms and do other unseemly acts ; 

§ 4 whence they seem to be compulsory. But with the intem- 
perate man on the other hand the particular acts are voluntary, 
as springing from his own appetite and inclination, but the 
whole is less so: for no one has an appetite for being 
intemperate. 

§5 Weapply the name ‘intemperance’ to the faults of children 
too; for they bear a certain likeness to it. Which of the 
two receives its name from the other is of no importance to 
our present purpose, though it is clear that the later derives 

§ 6 its name from the earlier. The metaphor does not seem a 
bad one. For whatever has an inclination to wrong and a 
great capacity for growth requires to be chastened, and of 
this nature especially are desire and a child: for children 
also live by desire, and in them the inclination to pleasure is 

§ 7 strongest. If it is not to be obedient therefore and subject 
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(1) Next in order let us speak about liberality. Now it appears 
to be a mean state with respect to property. For the liberal 
man is not praised for his conduct in the field, nor in those 
circumstances wherein the temperate man is praised, nor 
again in his verdicts, but in connection with giving and re- 
ceiving property, and more in the case of giving. 

82 ΒΥ ‘property ’ we mean everything the value of κόνον is 
measured in money. 

§3  Prodigality and illiberality are excesses and defects with 
regard to property ; and we always apply the term ‘ illiberality’ 
to those who are more anxious than they ought to be about 
property, but we sometimes apply the term ‘ prodigality’ in a 
complex sense: for when men lack self-restraint, and run 
into extravagance to gratify intemperance, we call them 

8. 4 ‘prodigal.’ For this reason they seem very bad, for they 

§ 5 have several vices at once. Of course they are not properly 
so called: for the term ‘ prodigal’ means a person who has 
one definite vice, that of wasting his substance. For the 
man who brings himself to destruction is a prodigal; and the 
destruction of one’s substance appears to be a kind of self- 
destruction, since life is only possible by means thereof. It 
is in this sense that we accept the term ‘ prodigality.’ 

§6 Those things which have a use may be used well or ill. 
Now wealth is one of the things which have a use, and every- 
thing is used best by him who possesses the virtue which is 
connected with it: wealth therefore will be best used by the 
man who possesses the virtue which is concerned with pro- 
perty, and this is the liberal man. 

§7 The use of property seems to consist in spending and 
giving, whereas taking and keeping come rather under the 
head of possession. 
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And 80 it is more the mark of the liberal man to give to 
the proper persons than to take from proper quarters and 
not to take from improper quarters. Tor it is more charac- 
teristic of virtue to bestow good than to receive it, and to do 
the right rather than to abstain from doing the wrong. Now § 8 
it is clear that bestowing good and acting rightly are con- 
sequent upon giving, but only the receiving of good and the 
avoidance of wrong-doing upon taking. And it is to the 
giver that thanks are paid, not to him who abstains from 
taking ; praise also belongs rather to the former. And not § 9 
to take is easier than to give: for men are less disposed to 
part with their own substance than to refrain from taking 
what belongs to another. And it is those who give who are § τὸ 
called liberal; but those who do not take are not praised on 
the score of liberality, but rather on the score of justice, 
while taking calls for no praise at all. 

Of all whose virtue makes them loved, the liberal are loved § 11 
about the most: for they are useful, and this usefulness of 
theirs lies in their giving. 

Now virtuous actions are right and done for right’s sake. § 12 
The liberal man therefore also will give for right’s sake, and 
in the right way: for he will give to the proper persons and 
the proper amount and at the proper time and whatever else 
is attendant upon the right giving. And he will do it too § 14 
with pleasure, or without pain: for a virtuous act is pleasant, 
or devoid of pain, but far from being painful. But the man 8 14 
who gives to improper persons, or not for right’s sake, but 
for some other reason, is not liberal, but some other name 
must be found for him. Nor is he who gives grudgingly: 
for he would rather have his property than the right action, 
and this is not the case with the liberal man. Nor will he § 15 
take from improper quarters: for to take in this way is not 
to be expected from one who does not set store by property. 
Nor will he be prone to beg: for the man who bestows good § 16 
does not lightly brook having good bestowed upon him. But § 17 
he will take from the proper quarters, for instance from his 
private possessions, not as being noble, but as being neces- 
sary, in order that he may be able to give. Nor will he 
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neglect his private property, since he wishes to help people by 
means of it. Neither will he give to any and everyone, that he 
may be able to give to the proper persons and at the proper 

8 18 time and from the proper motive. And it is quite in keeping 
with the liberal man’s character even to run into excess in 
giving, so as not to leave enough for himself: for not to look 
to himself is the mark of the liberal man, 

§19 It is relatively to their substance that people are called 
liberal: for liberality does not consist in the multitude of 
things given, but in the state of mind of the giver, and this 
leads him to give in proportion to his substance. Of course 
there is nothing to prevent one who gives less being more 

§ 20 liberal, if he gives from less resources. And those seem 
to be more liberal who have not acquired, but inherited 
their substance: for they have never known want, and 
all men love more their own productions, like parents and 
poets. 

But it is not easy for the liberal man to be wealthy, since 
he is not inclined to take or keep, but more inclined to give 
away, and since he does not value property for its own sake, 

§ 21 but for the sake of giving. For this reason a charge is 
brought against fortune that the most worthy are the least 
wealthy. But this is a natural result: for it is not possible 
to have property if one does not take pains to have it, any 
more than in the case of other things. 

822 Not however that the liberal man will give to improper 
persons, nor on improper occasions, nor anything else of 
that sort: for if he did, he would not be acting liberally ; 
and if he spent on these objects, he would not be able to 

§ 23 spend on the proper ones. For as we have said, the liberal 
man is he who spends in proportion to his substance and 
on proper objects: but he who goes beyond this is prodigal. 
For this reason we do not call princes prodigal: for it does 
not seem easy to exceed the amount of their possessions even 
by the gifts and expenses they indulge in. 

8.24 Liberality then being a mean state with regard to the 
giving and taking of property, the liberal man will both 
give and spend on proper objects and the proper amount, 
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alike in small matters and great, and he will do it too with 
pleasure, and he will take from proper sources and the proper 
amount. For as the virtue in question is a state of modera- 
tion with regard to both, he will do both in the proper way : 
for the virtuous giving is attended with this sort of taking, 
and any other is incompatible with it. States of mind there- 
fore which are attendant upon one another are found together 
in the same person, while those which are incompatible clearly 
are not. 

But if it occur to him to spend contrary to what is fitting § 25 
and right, he will be pained, but moderately, and as he 
ought: for it is the part of virtue to feel pleasure and pain 
on the proper occasions and in the proper way. And the § 26 
liberal man is easy to deal with where property is concerned, 
for he allows himself to come off worst, at least he does not § 27 
value property, and is more annoyed if he has not spent 
something that he ought, than pained if he has spent some- 
thing that he ought not—in fact he is one whom Simonides 
would not approve of. 

But the prodigal is in the wrong in these points also. § 28 
For he does not feel pleasure in what he ought, nor in the 
way he ought, nor yet pain: but this will be clearer as we 
go on. 

We have stated that prodigality and illiberality are excesses § 29 
and defects, and in two things, in giving and taking: for we 
set down spending under the head of giving. Now pro- 
digality is in the excess in giving and not taking, but in the 
defect in taking, while illiberality is in the defect in giving, 
and in the excess in taking, but always in small matters. 

The characteristics then of prodigality are but rarely found § 30 
in conjunction. For it is not easy to give to everybody, if 
one takes from nowhere. For when private persons make a 
practice of giving their substance quickly fails them, and 
these get the reputation of being prodigals ; though such a 
person would seem to be a good deal better than the illiberal 
man. For he is easy to cure both by age and by distress, § 31 
and is capable of reaching the mean. For he has the attri- 
butes of the liberal man: he gives and does not take, though 
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he does neither in the right way nor well. If he could only 
be trained into this, or brought round to it by any other 
means, he would be liberal: for he will give to the proper 
persons and not take from improper quarters. For this 
reason he does not seem to be of a bad disposition, for it 
is no sign of a vicious or ungenerous nature to be in the 

§ 32 excess in giving and not taking, but rather of a fool. The 
man who is prodigal after this fashion appears to be a good 
deal better than the illiberal man, both for the reasons above 
mentioned, and also because he does good to many, while the 
latter does no good to anyone, not even to himself. 

§ 33 But most prodigals, as has been stated, receive also from im- 

ὃ 34 proper quarters, and are, as far as that goes, illiberal. They 
acquire a taste for taking owing to their wishing to spend, 
and not being able to do so easily: for their means soon fail 
them. So they are compelled to get from other sources, At 
the same time, owing to their having no care for the right, 
they take heedlessly and from any quarter. For they have a 
lust to give, but the how or the whence matters not to them. 

ὃ 35 Wherefore their gifts are not even liberal: for they are not 
right, nor done from this motive, nor in the proper way. 
But sometimes they enrich the very people who ought to be 
poor, and while they would not give anything to respectable 
characters they give much to flatterers or purveyors of some 
other pleasure. Wherefore also most of them are intemperate. 
For as they spend lightly, they run into extravagance upon 
intemperate indulgences also, and owing to their not living 
by the rule of right, they swerve aside after pleasures. 

§ 36 ‘This then is what the prodigal comes to, if left untutored ; 
but if he meet with attention, he may come into the mean and 
what is fitting. 

$37 But illiberality is incurable: for old age and impotence of 
any kind seems to increase it. And it is more congenital to 
mankind than prodigality: for the mass of men are fonder 

§ 38 of property than they are of giving. And it is of wide extent 
and takes many shapes: for there seem to be many-phases 
of illiberality. For as it consists in two things, in the defect 
in giving and the excess in taking, it does not present itself 
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one set of men are in the excess in taking, another are in the 
defect in giving. For those who fall under such designations § 39 
as ‘thrifty,’ ‘tight-fingered,’ ‘ niggards’ are all in the defect 
in giving, but they do not covet their neighbour's goods, 
nor wish to take them, some owing to a feeling of equity 
and carefulness to avoid what is wrong. Tor some seem to 
be careful for this reason, that they may never be compelled 


in its entirety to all, but is sometimes divided, so that while 


to do anything wrong—at any rate they say so. ‘To this 
class belongs also the ‘ skin-flint’ and everyone of that sort ; 
he has got his name from the extreme unlikelihood of his 
giving anything to anybody. 

Another set of men again abstain from their neighbour’s § 40 
goods under the idea that it is not easy to take what belongs 
to others without others taking what bélongs to oneself: they 
are content therefore neither to take nor give. 

Others on the contrary are in the excess of taking, in that 
they take anything from anywhere, to wit, those who ply 
sordid trades, as brothel-keepers and all such persons, and 
those who lend small sums of money at a high rate of in- 
terest. For all these take from improper sources and an 
improper amount. ‘The feature that is common to them all § 41 
appears to be a base love of gain: for all of them undergo 
disgrace for the sake of gain, and that too a small gain. 
For when people take large sums from wrong sources, and ὃ 42 
sums that they have no business to take, tyrants, for in- 

stance, sacking cities and plundering temples, we do not call 
them illiberal, but rather wicked, impious and unjust. The § 43 
gambler, however, and the highwayman and robber do come 
under the class of illiberal: for they have a base love of gain. 
For both classes put themselves to trouble and endure dis- 
grace for the sake of gain, and the latter run the greatest 
risks for the sake of what there is to get, while the latter 
make gain out of their friends to whom they ought to give. 
Both classes therefore have a base love of gain, as they wish 
to make gain from an improper source, and all such modes 
of taking are illiberal. 

There is good reason for calling illiberality the contrary of § 44 


§ 45 
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liberality ; for it is a greater evil than prodigality, and men 
err more in the direction of this vice than of the prodigality 
above described. 

Let so much then suffice with regard to liberality and its 
contrary vices. 

It would seem natural to discuss magnificence next: for 
this also appears to be a virtue connected with property. 
But it does not, like liberality, extend to all transactions in 
which property is involved, but is confined to those of ex- 
penditure ; and in these matters it exceeds liberality in amount. 
For as the name itself hints, it is an outlay on a large scale 
with propriety. 

The scale is relative: for the same expense is not required 
for a trierarch as for the leader of a sacred embassy. 

The propriety of course is relative to the person himself, 
the occasion and the object. 

But the man who spends duly on petty or ordinary 
occasions is not called magnificent, e. g. 

‘To the wayfarer oft would I give,’ 
but only he who does so on great occasions. For the 
magnificent man is liberal, but the liberal is not necessarily 
magnificent. 

The defect of this state of mind is called shabbiness, and 
the excess vulgar profusion and bad taste and so on, not 
that they are in the excess in amount expended upon right 
objects, but in making a display on improper occasions 
and in an improper way: but we will speak about them 
later on. 

Now the magnificent man is a kind of artist: for he is 
able to discern what is becoming and to spend large sums in 


§ 6 good taste. For the state has its character fixed by the 


acts (as we said in the beginning), and by the objects with 
which it is concerned; and so of course the expenditures of 
the magnificent man must be large and in good taste. The 
results too are of course of the same kind. For so the 
expenditure will be great and befitting the result. So that 
the result ought to be worthy of the expense, and the expense 
of the result, or even in excess of it. 
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It is for the sake of what is right that the magnificent man § 7 
will engage in such expenditures : for this feature is common 
to the virtues, 

And further he will do it with pleasure and with a lavish § 8 
hand: for minute calculation is a shabby thing. And he § 9 
will consider rather how he may produce the fairest and 
most becoming result, than for how much it may be done, 
or how it may be done at the least cost. 

The magnificent man must of course be liberal as well: § τὸ 
for the liberal man also will spend what he ought and as he 
ought. But in these matters greatness is the mark of the 
magnificent man, to wit, a grand scale of things where 
liberality is concerned with the same objects ; and also at 
the same expense he will render his work more magnificent. 
For the merit of a piece of property and of a work are not 
the same. That piece of property which is worth most has 
the highest value, for instance gold: but the value of a work 
depends upon size and beauty. For the sight of such a work 
excites admiration; and the magnificent is a thing that 
excites admiration, And the merit of a work is magnificence 
in bulk. 

There are some expenses of a kind we call honourable, § 11 
as votive offerings to the gods, temple-furniture, and sacri- 
fices, and similarly everything connected with divine wor- 
ship, and all objects of an honourable public ambition, for 
instance any occasion on which men think they ought to 
fit out a chorus sumptuously or equip a trireme or even 
give a banquet to the state. 

But in all cases, as has been said, there is a reference § 12 
involved to who the agent is and what his means are. For 
the expenses ought to be in keeping with these, and not 
merely befitting to the work but also to the producer of it. 
And so a poor man cannot be magnificent: for he has‘ not ὃ 13 
the means wherefrom he can expend much becomingly ; 
and the man who tries to do it is a fool; for he is acting 
contrary to what is fitting and proper, whereas it is in 
accordance with virtue to act correctly. 

It is becoming where the same sort of thing has been § 14 
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done before by the persons themselves or their ancestors or 
connections, and to men of good birth and men of repu- 
tation and so on, for all these things imply grandeur and 
dignity. 

§15 Such then, pretty nearly, is the magnificent man, and 
such are the expenses in which magnificence displays 
itself, as has been said; for they are the greatest and most 
honourable ; and among private expenses such as occur once 
for all, as, for instance, a wedding, or anything of that sort, 
or anything that the whole state is interested in, or persons 
of distinction, and all that relates to the reception and dismissal 
of strangers, and gifts and return-gifts. For the magnificent 
man does not indulge in expense upon himself, but upon 
public objects: now gifts have a kind of resemblance to 

§ 16 votive offerings. But the magnificent man will also furnish 
his house in a manner befitting his wealth: for this also is 
an adornment to his country. And he will prefer to spend 
money on such works as are lasting: for these are the 

§17 noblest. And in everything he will observe what is be- 
coming: for the same things are not suitable to gods and 
men, in a temple or a tomb. Further, in the case of 
expenditures each is great in its kind, and the most mag- 
nificent is that which is great in a great kind, and herein 
what is great among them. 

§18 There is a difference between greatness in the result and 
greatness in the expenditure. For a ball or bottle of the 
finest is magnificent as a gift to a child, though the value of 

§ 19 it is something small and paltry. Therefore it belongs to 
the magnificent man whatever kind of thing he is doing to 
do it magnificently: for such a result is not easy to surpass, 
and is worthy of the expenditure. ; 

§20 Such then is the magnificent man, but he who exceeds 
him, and is vulgarly profuse, is in the excess owing to his 
spending improperly, as has been said. For he spends a 
great deal on occasions that call for little, and makes a 
display in bad taste, giving a wedding-banquet, for instance, 
to his dinner-club, and when furnishing a comic chorus 
hanging purple at the entrance to the stage, as the Me- 
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garians do. And all these things he will do, not for right’s 
sake, but by way of showing off his wealth, and under the 
idea that he is attracting admiration by these means, and 
will spend little where he ought to spend much, and much 
where he ought to spend little. 

But the shabby man is in the defect in everything, and § 2! 
when he has gone to the greatest expense he will spoil the 
effect in some petty detail, and by delaying over whatever he 
is doing, and considering how he may spend least, and 
fancying that he is doing everything on a larger scale than 
is necessary, 

These states then are vices: they do not however entail § 22 
reproach, because they are not hurtful to one’s neighbour 
nor very unseemly. 

Greatness of mind, as the very name implies, has to do (3) 
with great things; but let us first settle what kind of 
things. 

It makes no difference whether we examine the state or § 2 
the person who is in the state. 

Now the great-minded man seems to be he who esteems § 3 
himself worth much when he is so. For the man who does 
so unduly is a fool, and no virtuous character is foolish 
or silly. It is the man just described then who is great- 
minded. ‘ 

For the man who is worth little and rates himself at this § 4 
is sober-minded, but not great-minded. For greatness of § 5 
mind implies grandeur of scale, just as handsomeness im- 
plies a large body, while small people may be dainty and 
well-proportioned, but not handsome. 

But the man who esteems himself worth much without § 6 
being so is vain. 

And the man who values himself at less than his worth is § 7 
little-minded, whether his worth be great or moderate, or 
whether, being worth little, he thinks himself worth still less. 
And he would seem to be so most whose worth is great. 
For what would he have done, if he had not been worth so 
much? 

The great-minded man therefore is in the extreme ing 8 
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amount, but in the mean in propriety: for he esteems him- 
self at his true value, while the others are in excess and 
defect. 

§9 . Now since he thinks himself worth much and is so, he will 
be principally concerned with one thing. But worth is esti- 

§ τὸ mated in terms of external goods; and we would set that 
thing down as being the greatest which we assign to the 
gods, and which is the chief aim of men of reputation, 
and the prize for the noblest achievements. The thing that 
answers to this description is honour: for assuredly this is 
the greatest of external goods. It is therefore with regard 
to honours and dishonours that the great-minded man is as 

§ 11 he ought to be. And unquestionably the great-minded ap- 
pear to be concerned with honour: for it is honour especially 
of which the great deem themselves worthy, but duly. 

812 But the little-minded man is in defect both relatively to 
himself and relatively to the self-estimation of the great- 

§ 13 minded man; while the vain man is in the excess relatively 
to himself, not however relatively to the great-minded man. 

§14 Now the great-minded man, seeing that he is worthy of 
the greatest things, must be the best of men: for the better 
a man is the more he is always worth, and the best man is 
worth most. ‘The truly great-minded man then must be 
good. And greatness in every virtue would seem to be char- 

§ 15 acteristic of the great-minded man. It would be utterly out 
of keeping for the great-minded man to run away helter- 
skelter, or to commit injustice. For what motive can he 
have for acting basely, who thinks nothing great? And if 
one were to examine the matter in detail, the great-minded 
man would be found to be utterly ridiculous, if he were not 
good. Nor would he be worthy of honour either if he were 
vicious: for honour is the prize of virtue and is assigned to 

§ τό the good. Greatness of mind then appears to be a sort of 
ornament of the virtues; for it enhances them, and is not 
possible without them. For this reason it is a hard thing 
to be really great-minded; for it is not possible without per- 
fection. | 

$17  Itis with honours and dishonours then especially that the 
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great-minded man has to do, and when he receives great 
honours which are paid him by men of worth, he will be 
moderately pleased, as meeting with his deserts or even less 
than them; for there can be no honour adequate to perfect 
virtue ; not but that he will accept it, as they have not any- 
thing greater to award him. But as to honour from ordinary 
folk and for trivial things, he will utterly despise it: for that is 
not what he is worth, And the same with dishonour : for it 
will not justly attach to him. 

It is principally then, as we have said, with honours that § 18 
the great-minded man has to do, not but that he will conduct 
himself with a due moderation with regard to wealth and 
power also, and good and ill fortune generally, however it 
may turn out, and will neither be overjoyed at prosperity 
nor overgrieved at adversity. For he does not hold himself 
even with regard to honour as though it were the greatest 
thing. For positions of power, and likewise wealth, are 
choiceworthy for the sake of honour: at all events those 
who have them wish to obtain honour by their means. ΤῸ 
whom therefore honour itself is a small thing, to him will all 
else be small. This is why they appear supercilious. But 
the favours of fortune seem to contribute to greatness of 
mind. For the high-born lay claim to honour, and so do ὃ 19 
those who possess power or wealth: for they are in a posi- 
tion of superiority, and everything which is superior in point 
of goodness receives greater honour. This is why such kind ὃ 20 
of things make men more great-minded: for they are hon- 
oured by some people. But in reality it is the good man 
only who is to be honoured, though the man who has both 
advantages lays more claim to honour. But those who have 
such goods without virtue are neither justified in thinking 
themselves worth a great deal, nor are they rightly called 
men of great minds, for without complete virtue this cannot 
be. But those also who possess such goods become super- § 21 
cilious and insolent. For without virtue it is not easy to 
support the favours of fortune gracefully. So, not being able 
to support them, and thinking themselves superior to other 
people, they despise them indeed, but act themselves as they 
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please. For they imitate the great-minded man without 
being like him, but do so where they can: they do not 

8. 22 perform his acts of virtue, but they despise others. But 
the great-minded man despises justly (for his opinions are 
in accordance with truth), but the many: despise at random. 

§ 23 But he is not one to expose himself to petty dangers, nor 
does he court danger, because he holds few things in esteem, 
but he will encounter great dangers, and when he does en- 
counter them, he is lavish of life, not thinking life worth having 
on any and every terms. 

§ 24 Further he is the kind of man to bestow good, but is 
ashamed to receive a benefit; for the one argues superiority, 
the other inferiority. And he is inclined to return greater 
benefits: for thus the originator will incur a debt, and will 
be the person benefited. 

§ 25 They seem also to remember those to whom they have 
done a kindness, but to forget those from whom they have 
received one: for he who has received a kindness is inferior 
to him who has bestowed it, and the great-minded man 
wishes to be superior. And he likes to hear of the one, 
and dislikes to hear of the other. For which reason, they 
say, Thetis did not recount her services to Zeus, nor the 
Lacedaemonians theirs to the Athenians, but the benefits they 
had received. 

§ 26 Τὶ is characteristic of the great-minded man also not to 
ask a favour of anyone, or to be reluctant to do so, but to 
be zealous to perform a service, and to bear himself proudly 
towards men of reputation who enjoy the smiles of fortune, 
but courteously towards those of middle rank. For to be 
superior to the former is a difficult and a grand thing, but 
to be superior to the latter is easy, and it is not ignoble to 
bear oneself grandly before the former, but to do so before 
the humble is vulgar, like displaying one’s strength upon the 
weak. 

§ 27 And he is not the man to go in search of honour or to go 
where others have the pre-eminence. 

It is distinctive of him too, to be inactive and dilatory, save 
where there is great honour or a great achievement ; and 
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to be inclined to do few things, but those great and memor- 
able. 

Also he must needs be open both in his hatred and his § 28 
love, for secrecy is a sign of fear; and will care for truth 
more than opinion, and speak and act openly: for he is free 
of speech owing to his contempt for the world in general. 
For which reason also he is addicted to truth, except where 
he purposely depreciates himself; but it is characteristic of 
him to depreciate himself to the multitude ; and to be unable § 29 
to live at the bidding of another, unless it be at that of a 
friend: for that is a slavish thing, and this is the reason 
why all flatterers are servile and humble people are flat- 
terers. 

Neither is he inclined to admiration: for nothing is great 
in his eyes. 

Nor does he bear grudges: for it is not consistent with ς 30 
the character of the great-minded man to store things up in 
his memory, especially when they are evil things, but rather 
to overlook them. 

Neither does he talk of persons: for he will not speak § 31 
either about himself or about another, as he does not care 
either to have himself praised or to have others blamed. 

Nor on the other hand is he prone to praise; and for the 
same reason he is not abusive, even of his enemies, unless he 
means to insult them. 

And with regard to unavoidable calamities or trivial matters § 32 
he is the last man to raise an outcry or to go a begging: for 
it would argue a serious interest to be in this state of mind 
- with regard to them. 

And he is a man to have possessions that are beautiful § 33 
and unprofitable rather than such as are profitable and use- 
ful: for it shows more independence. And the pace of § 34 
the great-minded man seems to be slow, and his voice deep 
and his speech deliberate: for he who is in earnest about 
few things is not likely to be in a hurry, nor is he vehement 
who thinks nothing great ; now shrillness of voice and quick- 
ness of step are due to these causes. 

Such then is the great-minded man, while he who is in 
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the defect is little-minded, and he who is in the excess vain. 

δ 35 But neither do these appear to be bad characters, for they 
do no harm, but only mistaken. For the little-minded man, 
being worthy of good, deprives himself of what he is worth, 
and seems to suffer somewhat from not deeming himself 
worthy of good, and at the same time to be ignorant of 
himself: for otherwise he would have aimed at the things he 
was worth, seeing that they are good. Such persons, how- 
ever, do not appear to be fools, but rather diffident. But 
this sort of opinion seems even to deteriorate their char- 
acters: for men severally aim at what is in accordance with 
their deserts, but they hold aloof from noble actions and 
pursuits under the idea that they are not worthy of them, and 
so also from external goods. 

§ 36 But the vain are fools and ignorant of themselves, and 
that too glaringly. For they set their hand to honourable 
offices under the idea that they are worthy of them, and then 
they get found out; and they dress fine and put on airs and 
so on, and wish everybody to know of their good fortune, 
and talk about themselves, as though these things would 
bring them honour. 

837) Little-mindedness is more opposed to great-mindedness 
than vanity is: for it is a thing of more frequent occurrence 
and a worse fault. 

(4) Great-mindedness then has to do with honour on a large 
scale, as has been said; but it appears that there is a virtue 
concerned with this, as was said in our first treatment of the 
subject, which would seem to stand in much the same re- 
lation to greatness of mind as liberality does to magnificence. 
For both these stand aloof from what is great, but dispose us 

§ 2 properly with regard to moderate or small matters. But as 
in the taking and giving of property there is a mean and 
excess and defect, so also in the craving for honour there is 
a more and less than is proper, and a proper source and a 

§ 3 proper way. For we blame the ambitious man as aiming at 
honour more than he ought and from improper sources, and 
the unambitious man as not choosing to be honoured even 

§ 4 for right things. And sometimes we praise the ambitious 
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man as being manly and a lover of the right, and the un- 
ambitious man as being moderate and sober-minded, as we 
said also in our first treatment. But it is plain that since the 
term ‘lover of so and so’ is used in more senses than one, 
we do not always apply the term ‘ambitious’ (= lover of 
honour) to the same thing, but, by way of praise, to a greater 
love of honour than the many feel, and, by way of blame, 
to a greater love of honour than is proper. But since the 
mean state has no name, the extremes seem to dispute for it 
as for unoccupied ground: but where there is excess and 
defect, there also is the mean. But men crave for honour 5 
both more and less than they ought, and sometimes also as 
they ought: at all events this state of mind is praised, being 
a mean state with regard to honour, though without a name. 
As compared with ambition it appears a lack of ambition, 
and as compared with the lack of ambition it appears 
ambition, and as compared with both it appears both in a 
sort of way. And this seems to be the case with regard 
to the rest of the virtues too. But in this case the extreme § 6 
characters appear opposed to one another owing to the 
moderate man being without a name. 

Gentleness is a mean state with regard to feelings of anger: (5) 
but as the moderate man is without a name, and the extreme 
characters pretty nearly so, we apply the term ‘ gentleness’ 
to him who is in the mean, but with an inclination towards 
the defect, which is without a name. 

The excess may be called ‘passionateness.’ For the ὃ 2 
feeling involved is passion, though the causes which produce 
it are many and various. Now the man who gets angry at § 3 
the right things, and with the right persons, and furthermore 
in the right way, and at the right time, and for the right 
length of time, is praised. He will be the gentle char- 
acter, if gentleness is used in a good sense. For the 
tendency of the gentle person is to be unruffled, and not 
to be led astray by passion, but to display anger in such 
a way and on such occasions and for such a length of time 
as reason directs. But he seems to err rather on the side of 


defect: for the gentle person is not prone to revenge himself 8 4 


G 2 
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§ 5 but rather to forgive. The defect, whether it be ‘ passionate- — 
ness,’ or whatever it be, is blamed. For those who do not 
get angry on occasions when they ought are thought to be 
fools, and so are those who do not do so in a way they 
ought, nor at a time when they ought, nor with persons with 

§ 6 whom they ought: for it is thought that such a person has no 
perception or sense of pain, and that, as he is not angered, he 
is not likely to revenge himself. Now to brook being insulted, 
and to allow one’s relations to be so, is a degraded thing. 

§7 The excess occurs indeed in every form—for it is possible 
to be angry with the wrong persons, on the wrong occasions, 
more than one ought, sooner than one ought, and for a 
longer time—yet all are not found united in the same 
person. For they could not be so: for evil is destructive 
even to itself, and if it be entire, it becomes intolerable. 

88 Now the fasstonate get into a passion, it is true, quickly, and 
with the wrong persons, and on the wrong occasions, and more 
than they ought, but they leave off quickly too; and this is the 
best point about them. And this occurs to them because 
they do not keep in their anger, but disclose it by reprisals, 
owing to their quickness of temper, and then have done 
with it. 

§9 The /ouchy are quick to excess, and get into a passion at 
everything and on every occasion; whence also they have 
their name. ' 

§10 The su/ky are hard to reconcile and are angry for a long 
time: for they keep in their wrath. A respite comes only 
when he has made reprisals: for the taking revenge makes 
him desist from his anger by causing pleasure instead of 
pain. If this is not the case, they keep up their sulk: for 
owing to its not being manifest, no one even tries to use 
persuasion with them, and to digest one’s anger within one- 
self requires time. Such people are the greatest nuisances 
to themselves and to their dearest friends. 

§11 We give the name ‘morose’ to those who are angry on 
occasions when they ought not, and more than they ought, 
and for a longer time, and who will not be reconciled 

§ 12 without vengeance or punishment. It is rather the excess 
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that we oppose to gentleness, for it is of more frequent 
occurrence, seeing that revenge is more natural to man. 
And the morose are worse to live with [than the apathetic |. 

But what has been said before is plain from what we 
are saying now: for it is not easy to define how and with 
whom and on what sort of occasions and for what length of 
time one ought to be angry, and up to what point one is 
right in doing so or where one falls into error, Tor the man 
who transgresses a little is not blamed, whether it be in the 
direction of excess or defect. For sometimes we praise those 
who are in the defect and call them gentle, and we call those 
who display anger manly as showing a capacity to rule. 
What extent and manner of transgression indeed renders a 
man blameworthy, it is not easy to explain in words: for the 
decision lies in particular cases and by means of immediate 
perception. But this much at all events is plain, that it is 
the mean state that is praiseworthy, which leads us to be 
angry with the right persons, and on the right occasions, 
and in the right way, and so on, whereas the excesses and 
defects are blameworthy; and if they occur to a small 
extent they are slightly so, if to a further extent, more so, 
and if to a great extent, very much so. It is plain then that 
it is the mean state we must cleave to. Let so much suffice 
for the states of mind connected with anger. 

But in social intercourse, and fellowship of life, and inter- 
change of word and deed, some seem to be obsequious, 


namely, those who praise everything to give pleasure, and 


Oppose one in nothing, but who think they ought to cause 
no pain to those who are thrown in with them. But those 
who, on the contrary, oppose one in everything, and do not 
in the least mind giving pain, are called ill-tempered and 
quarrelsome. 

Now it is plain that the above-mentioned states are deserving 
of blame, and that the one which hits the mean between them 
is praiseworthy, which will lead a man to tolerate the things 
he ought and in the way he ought, and likewise to show 
displeasure. No name in particular has been assigned to it, 
but it seems most like friendship: for the man who is in the 


§ 13 
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mean state is the sort of person we intend to describe by the 

§ 5 phrase ‘a good friend,’ if you add affection. But the state 
differs from friendship in being unattended with emotion or 
affection for associates: for it is not from loving or hating 
that the friendly person tolerates everything as he ought, but 
because it is his nature to do so. For he will do so alike to 
strangers and acquaintances, familiar and unfamiliar, only 
in every case as is fitting: for it is not proper to show the 
same sort of regard for intimates and for strangers, nor yet 
to cause them pain in the same way. 

86 In general terms then it has been stated that he will 
associate in the proper way, and while keeping in view what 
is right and expedient, he will make it his aim to avoid 

§ 7 giving pain or to contribute to pleasure. For the sphere of 
his virtue seems to be the pleasures and pains that arise in 
social intercourse, and with regard to these, wherever it is 
wrong or detrimental for him to contribute to pleasure, he 
will show annoyance, and will purposely give pain. And if 
the action bring disgrace or hurt upon the doer of it, and 
that in no small degree, whereas the opposing it causes 
but a little pain, he will not tolerate it, but will show 

§ 8 displeasure. But he will associate differently with men of 
reputation and ordinary folk, and according as persons are 
more or less known to him, and similarly with respect 
to other differences, assigning to each their due, and in 
itself choosing to contribute to pleasure and being careful 
not to give pain, but letting himself be guided by results, if 
they are important, I mean by what is right and expedient. 

§ 9 And for the sake of a great pleasure to come, he will give a 
little pain. 

Of this character then is the moderate man, though he 
has not received a name. 

But where a man solely contributes to pleasure, if his aim 
is to make himself agreeable without any ulterior object, he 
is obsequious, but if it be in order that some profit may 
accrue to himself in the way of money or money’s worth, he 
is a flatterer. As to the man who makes himself disagree- 
able to everybody, we have stated that he is ill-tempered 
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and quarrelsome. Now the extremes appear to be opposed 
to one another owing to the mean being without a name. 

The mean state with regard to boastfulness seems to have (7) 
to do with pretty nearly the same things; and it also is 
without a name. But it is just as well to discuss such 
states. Lor we shall better understand what bears upon 
moral character, when we have gone through the matter in 
detail, and shall feel convinced that the virtues are mean 
states, when we have seen at one glance that it is so in 
all cases. 

As regards society, we have spoken already of those 
whose intercourse has a bearing on pleasure or pain, but 
let us now speak about those who are true or false, whether 
in words, acts, or pretensions. 

The boaster seems to be one who lays claim to meri- § 2 
torious qualities either that he does not possess or to a 
greater extent than he possesses them; but the self- ὃ 3 
depreciator on the other hand seems to deny or extenuate 
the facts about himself, while the moderate man, being a § 4 
straightforward sort of person, is truthful both in conduct 
and speech, admitting the facts about himself, and not 
making them out either greater or less. It is possible to do § 5 
each of these either with or without a motive. But every 
man speaks and acts and lives in accordance with his natural 
character, if he be not acting with a motive. 

Now a lie in itself is base and blameable, whereas the ¢ 6 
truth is noble and praiseworthy. And so the truthful man, 
being in the mean, is worthy of praise, whereas those who 
lie are both of them indeed to blame, but the boaster the 
more so of the two. We are not now speaking about § 7 
the man who observes truth in his agreements, nor in all 
that pertains to injustice or justice (for that would come 
under the head of another virtue), but about him who aims ὃ 8 
at truth both in speech and conduct in matters where there 
is no such vital difference, simply as a consequence of his 
natural disposition. For he who loves truth, and tells the 
truth where it makes no difference, will tell the truth still 


-more where it does make a difference: for he will avoid 
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a lie as being wrong, seeing that he avoided it on its own 
δ 9 account; and such a person is praiseworthy. When he 
does swerve aside it is rather in the direction of less than the 
truth: for it appears in better taste, owing to exaggerations 
being odious. 
gio But the man who lays claim to greater merits than he 
possesses, without any motive for it, seems an imperfect 
character indeed (for otherwise he would not have taken 
pleasure in the lie), but still more of a fool than a knave. 
§ 11 But where he has a motive, if that motive be glory or honour, 
as in the case of the boaster proper, he is not very deserving 
of blame, but if it be money or anything that will bring him 
§ 12 in money, he is a less creditable character. Boasting does 
not lie in the mere power to do so, but in the will. For the 
boaster proper is what he is in virtue of his state of mind 
and character, just as there is one sort of liar who takes 
delight in the mere lie, and another who craves for glory or 
§ 13 gain. Now those who boast for the sake of glory pretend 
to such things as attract praise or make men to be thought 
happy, whereas those whose motive is gain pretend to 
qualities which afford enjoyment to their neighbours and the 
absence of which can escape detection, for instance, skill as 
a soothsayer or doctor. ‘This is why most people pretend 
to such things and brag about them ; for they have the above- 
mentioned characteristics» 
g14 But the self-depreciatory, who say less than the truth, 
appear more graceful characters. For they do not seem to 
speak with a view to gain, but by way of avoiding pompos- 
ity. ‘These people especially disown meritorious qualities, 
§ 15 as Socrates used to do. But those who make pretences 
about trivial merits which they obviously possess are called 
‘humbugs,’ and are contemptible. And sometimes it pre- 
sents an appearance of boastfulness, as in the dress of the 
Lacedaemonians: for both the excess and the extreme 
§ 16 defect have a touch of swagger. But those who depreciate 
themselves to a moderate extent, and with regard to things 
which are not too obvious and palpable, appear to be grace- 
ful characters. | 
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It is the boaster who seems the apposite of the truthful § 17 
person: for his is the worse fault of the two. 

But since there is such a thing as rest in life and in it (8) 
diversion and amusement, it appears that in these matters 
also there is a sort of behaviour that is in good taste, and a 
sort of things one ought to say, and a sort of way of saying 
them, and so also with what one listens to, But there will 
be a difference between speaking on such subjects and 
listening to what is said. But it is plain that there is an § 2 
excess and defect of the mean with regard to these matters 
also, 

Now those who go into excess in making fun appear to § 3 
be buffoons and vulgar, sticking to their joke at all hazards, 
and aiming rather at raising a laugh than at saying what is 
seemly and avoiding pain to their butt. 

But those who would not say anything funny themselves, 
and who are annoyed at those who do, seem to be savage 
and austere. 

But those whose joking is in good taste are called witty, 
as being nimble-witted. For in this kind of thing we seem 
to have the movements of the moral character, and just as 
bodies are judged from their movements, so also are 
characters. 

But since food for laughter abounds everywhere, and most § 4 
people take more pleasure than they ought in amusement ~ 
and jesting, buffoons also get called witty, as though they 
were graceful characters. But that there is a difference, and 
no slight one, is plain from what has been said. 

Tact also is a thing appropriate to the mean state. Now § 5 
it is the mark of a man of tact to say and listen to such 
things as are befitting to a good man and a gentleman. For 
there are certain things that are becoming to such a person 
to say and listen to in the way of amusement, and the 
amusement of the gentleman differs from that of the cad, 
and again that of the educated and uneducated. One can § 6 
see this from a comparison of the old with the new comedies: 
for with the writers of the former the fun lay in the gross- 
ness, but with the writers of the latter it lies rather in 
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inuendo; and there is no small difference between these 
as regards decorum. 

87 Are we then to define the man who jests well by his 
saying what is becoming to a gentleman, or by his not 
giving pain to his hearer, or even giving pleasure? Surely 
this sort of thing does not admit of definition? For different 
people like and dislike different things. 

88 Of the same nature are the things he will listen to: for 

§ 9 what one endures to listen to, he is held to do. Of course 
therefore one will not do everything: for a jest is a kind of 
abuse, and lawgivers forbid some kinds of abuse—perhaps 
they ought to have forbidden some kinds of jesting. Of 
course the man of refinement and the gentleman will so 
conduct himself as being a law to himself. 

§1o Such then is the character of the moderate man, whether 
he be called a man of tact or a man of wit. 

But the buffoon cannot resist a joke, and spares neither 
himself nor others, if he can raise a laugh, and says things 
of a sort that no man of refinement would say, and some 
which he would not even listen to. | 

The savage is of no use for social intercourse of this sort: 
for he contributes nothing to it, and gets annoyed with every- 

§ 11 body. But rest and amusement seem to be a necessity in 
life. 

812 The mean states then that have been mentioned in the 
way of social life are three, and they all have to do with 
intercourse in certain words and acts. But they differ in 
that the one has to do with truth, and the other two with the 
agreeable. Of those which are concerned with pleasure one 
has to do with it in the way of amusement and the other in 
social intercourse generally. 

(9) It is not proper to speak of shame as a virtue: for it 
resembles a feeling rather than a state. At all events it is 

8.2 defined as a fear of disgrace, and in its results it is very like 
the fear of dangers: for people who are ashamed grow red, 
and those who are afraid of death grow white. They both 
therefore appear to be in a sort of way bodily affections, 
which seems more indicative of a feeling than of a state. 
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The feeling is not fitting to every time of life, but only to $3 
youth. For we think that persons of that age ought to be 
modest, because they commit many faults owing to their 
living at the dictates of feeling, whereas they are restrained 
by shame. And we praise those of the young who are 
modest, but no one would praise an older man for being 
liable to shame: for we think that he ought not to do any- 
thing to which shame attaches. For shame does not belong § 4 
to the man of virtue, seeing that it is consequent upon base 
acts: for one ought not to do such things. Granting that § 5 
some things are really disgraceful, and others only conven- 
tionally so, that makes no difference: for neither class of 
actions ought to be done, so that one need not feel ashamed. 
It is a mark of baseness to be of such a character as to do § 6 
anything disgraceful. But to be in such a state of mind as 
that, if one were to do anything of the kind, one would be 
ashamed of it, and to think for this reason that one is 
virtuous, is absurd: for shame is consequent upon voluntary 
actions, and the virtuous man will never voluntarily do what 
is base. But shame may be hypothetically a virtuous thing. § 7 
For if one were to do so and so, he would be ashamed. 
But this is not the case with the virtues. But if shameless- 
ness is a base thing, and the not being ashamed of doing 
what is disgraceful, it does not follow that to do such things 
and be ashamed of them is virtuous. 

Neither is self-control a virtue, but a kind of mixed state: § 8 
but it shall be explained as we go on. At present let us 
speak about justice. 


BOOK a. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS 6-9. 


(6) In the sixth Chapter of the Tenth Book Aristotle returns to the subject: 
of happiness, and resumes certain positions which were laid down in 
the first book relative to its nature (§§ 1, 2). Pleasure and amuse- 
ment appear at first sight to comply with the conditions therein 
prescribed for happiness (§ 3), but it is shown that they do not really 
do so (§§ 4-8). 

(7) In the seventh Chapter a series of arguments is brought forward to 
prove that happiness in the highest sense consists in θεωρία, or the exer- 
cise of the faculty of νοῦς (§§ 1-7). But it is then pointed out that this 
constitutes the happiness of the individual, in so far as he approaches 
the nature of the deity, not the happiness of man as man (§§ 8, 9). 

(8) In the eighth Chapter the inferiority of moral to intellectual virtue ἡ 
is dwelt upon (§§ 1-3); the latter is shown to be more dependent upon 
outward circumstances than the former (§§ 4-6) ; and to be totally 
unworthy to be ascribed to the gods (§ 7). From these considera- 
tions, and from the “incapacity of animals for happiness, it is inferred 
that the highest happiness consists in θεωρία (§ 8). 

A life of pure contemplation, however, is not possible to man, who 
is a being dependent upon fortune. Still the degree of his dependence 
may easily be exaggerated (§§ 9,10). The authority of Solon and 
Anaxagoras is appealed to, to prove how little happiness depends 
upon worldly goods (§ 11) ; but it is declared that the ultimate appeal 
in such matters must be to facts (§ 12). A theological argument is then 
retorted upon Plato, to prove that it is the sage, and not the man of 
moral virtue, who is likely to be the favourite of heaven (§ 13). 

(9) The ninth Chapter forms the connecting link between the Ethics and 
the Politics. After pointing out that knowledge must be supplemented 
by practice (§§ 1, 2), Aristotle points out the inefficiency of mere 
theory in producing virtue (§ 3), since the mass of men have no taste 
for it, and will only yield to force (§ 4). We must be content then 
with partial success even under the most favourable conditions (§ 5). 
The conditions which are requisite for the production of virtue are 
then dwelt upon (§§ 6, 7), among which the most practically important 
is training. The state must therefore make itself omnipotent over 
the lives of its citizens from the cradle to the grave (§§ 8-11). Paternal 
authority is a poor substitute for state action (§ 12): but as the state 
neglects its duties (§ 13), the individual householder must supply its 
place, as best he can, by becoming acquainted with the principles of 
legislation; and there are certain advantages attending home education. 
Isolated cases may be successfully treated by a mere empiric, whether 
in medicine or education: but on the whole nothing will compensate 
for the absence of scientific knowledge (§§ 14-17). We must there- 
fore master the theory of legislation. But how is this to be done? 
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Those who profess to teach do not practise, while those who practise 
cannot teach! (§§ 18,19). The professed teachers—the Sophists— 

amply display their ignorance of the subject, especially in proposing 
to legislate by comparing laws and picking out the best, as if the 
question were not how to discern the best! (§ 20), The faculty of 
selection itself is acquired by scientific training (§ 21). The subject 
of politics then having been neglected, or an partially dealt with, 
by previous thinkers, Aristotle proposes himself to supply the gap, 
and thus complete the Philosophy of Man (§§ 22, 23). 


Now that we have spoken about the various kinds of (6) 
virtue and friendship and pleasure, it remains to discuss 
happiness in outline, since we lay it down to be the end 
of human things. 

The discussion will be rendered more concise, if we 
resume what we said before. 

(i) Now we said that it is not a state: for, if so, it might § 2 
exist in one who was asleep all his life, leading a merely 
vegetable existence, and also in one who met with the great- 
est misfortunes. Since these views are not acceptable, and 
we must rather lay it down to be an activity of some sort, as 
has been said before, and since (ii) some activities are neces- 
sary, and chosen for the sake of other things, whereas others 
are chosen for their own sakes, it is clear that we must lay 
down happiness to be one of those activities which are 
chosen for their own sakes, and not one of those which are 
chosen for the sake of something else: for happiness is in 
need of nothing, but is sufficient to itself. 

Those activities are chosen for their own sakes from which § 3 
nothing is sought beyond the activities. 

I. Of this nature do virtuous actions seem to be: for 
the performance of right and good acts is one of the things 
that are worth choosing for their own sakes. 

II. But so are agreeable amusements. 

(i) For people do not choose them with a view to other 
things: for they get more hurt than help from them by 
neglecting their persons and property. (ii) And most of 
those who are counted happy take refuge in such modes of 
killing time, wherefore those who have a ready wit in such 
pastimes enjoy a reputation at the courts of princes: for 
they render themselves agreeable in the things which the 


§ 4 


§5 


§ 6 
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princes desire; and it is things of this kind they want. 
These things then seem to be conducive to happiness, owing 
to persons in power spending their leisure in them. 

(i) But such persons perhaps are no criterion. For it is 
not in the possession of power that virtue lies, nor intellect 
either; and these are the source of good activities ; nor does 
it follow that if these men who have never tasted pure and 
noble pleasure have recourse to bodily pleasures, we must 
therefore think the latter preferable: for children also think 
those things best which are valued among themselves. There 
is therefore good reason to suppose that just as different 
things appear of value to children and grown persons, so 
also it should be with the vicious and virtuous. Therefore, 
as we have said many times over, those things are valuable 
and pleasant which are so to the perfect man. Relatively 
to each of course that activity is the most choiceworthy 
which suits his own state, and so to the perfect man that 
which implies virtue. Happiness therefore does not consist 


in amusement. 


(ii) For it is absurd to suppose that the end is amusement, 
and that men toil and moil their whole life long for the sake 
of sport. For we choose everything, so to speak, for the 
sake of something else, except happiness: for this is an end. 
But to toil seriously for the sake of amusement seems silly 
and too childish. But to play that you may work, as Ana- 
charsis has it, seems to be the right thing. For amusement 
is like rest, and it is because people are incapable of working 
continuously that they require rest. Of course rest is not 
the end: for it is taken with a view to exertion. 

(iii) And the happy life seems to imply virtue; and this 
life is a serious thing, and does not consist in amusement. 


§ 7 Also we call the serious better than the ridiculous and than 


§ 8 


things attended with amusement; and the better the part, or 
the better the person, the more serious always do we call 
the activity. Now the activity of the better is superior, and, 
as such, more conducive to happiness. 

(iv) Again anyone, even a slave, can enjoy bodily pleasures, 
quite as much as the best of men, But no one allows a slave 
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a share in happiness any more than a career in life. For 
happiness does not consist in diversions of this sort, but in 
the exercise of virtue, as has been said before. 

Now since happiness is an exercise of virtue, it is reason- 
able to suppose that it is the exercise of the highest virtue. 
This must be the virtue of the best part. Whether then this 
part be intellect, or whether it be some other thing, which 
seems naturally to rule and guide, and to take thought con- 
cerning what is noble and divine, either because it is divine 
itself, or because it is the divinest thing in us, the activity of 
this in accordance with its proper virtue will constitute 
perfect happiness. That this activity is of a contemplative 
nature, has been stated. This conclusion would seem to be 
in agreement not only with what we said before, but with 
the truth. 

(i) For this activity is the highest; seeing that intellect is 
the highest thing in us, and among the objects of knowledge, 
the highest are those with which intellect has to do. 

(ii) Again, it is the most continuous: for we are able to 
contemplate continuously better than to carry on any course 
of action. 

(iii) Also we think pleasure must be inseparable from 
happiness. Now among all the modes of exercising virtue, 
the exercise of the knowing faculty is confessedly the most 
delightful. At all events the love of knowledge appears to 
have pleasures that are marvellous in their purity and per- 
manence, and we may reasonably conclude that the life of 
those who know is pleasanter than that of those who are 
seeking knowledge. 

(iv) The self-sufficingness too, which people speak of, 
will be found to attach chiefly to the exercise of contempla- 
tion. For the necessaries of life indeed are required by the 
sage and the just man and all other people, but when they 
are adequately supplied with such things the just man re- 
quires persons towards whom and in conjunction with whom 
he may deal justly, and the same is true of the temperate 
and the brave man and so on, whereas the sage: is able to 
contemplate even when by himself, and the more sage he is, 


(7) 


§ 3 
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the more he is able. He may do it better, it may be, when 
he has others to help him; but for all that he is the most 
completely self-sufficing. 

§5 (v) And it would seem to be the only form of activity 
which is loved purely for its own sake: for nothing arises 
from it beyond the contemplation, while as the result of 
what is done we seek to compass something more or less 
beyond the doing. 

§6 (vi) Happiness also is held to consist in repose. For we 
busy ourselves in order that we may enjoy repose, and we 
wage war that we may live at peace. Now the active virtues 
find their exercise in politics or war; and the actions which 
these things involve seem lacking in repose, those of war 
entirely so. For no one chooses war for war’s sake, nor 
prepares for war with that object. For he would be thought 
to be an utterly bloodthirsty sort of person, if he were to 
regard his friends as foes, in order that battles and blood- 
shed might ensue. The activity of the politician is also 
deficient in repose, and over and above the mere business 
of politics seems to aim at positions of power and honour, 
or happiness at least, for the politician himself and his 
countrymen, as being something different from the art of 
politics, and it is clear that we are seeking for it as being 
something different. 

§7 Now since among virtuous actions those of politics and 
war are pre-eminent in grandeur and magnitude, and these 
lack repose, and aim at some end, and are not choiceworthy 
for their own sakes, while the activity of the intellect seems 
to excel in seriousness, being contemplative, and to aim at 
no end beyond itself, and to have a pleasure of its own, and 
since this pleasure intensifies its activity, and the attributes 
of self-sufficingness and reposefulness and indefatigability, 
as far as is possible to man, and such other characteristics 
as are ascribed to the blessed are found to exist in this 
activity, it follows that this must be the perfect happiness of 
man, if we add to it a complete length of life: for there is 
nothing incomplete about happiness. 

88 But such a life as this will be above the level of man as 
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man: for it is not in so far as he is man that he will live 
thus, but in so far as there is a something divine existing in 
him; and in whatever degree this is superior to the complex 
nature, to such an extent is its activity also superior to that 
of virtue generally. Nor is it necessary, as the wiseacres have 
it, to think like a man because one is a man, or to think like 
a mortal because one is a mortal, but one ought to play the 
immortal, as far as in one lies, and leave nothing undone to 
live up to the highest part in one: for even if it be small in 
bulk, yet in power and preciousness it far surpasses all 
things. 

This would seem to be the true self, seeing that it is the 
ruling and the better part. It would be absurd then, if one 
were not to choose one’s own life, but that of some other 
being. And what was said before will fit in also with what 
we are saying now: for that is best and pleasantest for each 
which is in accordance with his own nature. ‘To man there- 
fore the life of the intellect is best and pleasantest, if this be 
in the highest sense man. This life therefore is also the 
happiest. 


δ 9 


But in a secondary degree the life of the other kind of (8) 


virtue constitutes happiness. 1. For its activities are purely 
human. (i) For we perform acts of justice and courage, 
and virtuous acts generally, towards one another, in our 
dealings and usages and transactions of all sorts, and 
also in our feelings, by observing what is befitting to each 
person. Now all these things appear to be strictly human. 


(ii) Some of them even seem to result from the body, and § 2 


moral virtue appears in many respects to be akin to the 


feelings. (iii) Wisdom also is inseparable from moral virtue, § 3 


and this from wisdom, seeing that the first principles of 
wisdom depend upon the moral virtues, while the right 
guidance of the moral virtues depends on wisdom. Now 
these being inseparable from the feelings, will have to do 
with the complex nature; and the virtues of the complex 


nature are purely human. So also is the life which in- 


volves them and the happiness. But the happiness of the 
intellect is distinct—let that suffice to say about it, for to go 
H 
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into the subject would carry us further than our appointed 
task. 

§4 II. It would seem also to need external appliances to a 
slight extent, or, at all events, to a less extent than moral 
virtue does. For both require the necessaries of life, and let 
us say in an equal degree (even though the practical man 
will bestow more pains upon the body and its needs) for 
there will only be a small difference: but in what they re- 
quire for their exercise there will be a great difference. For 
the liberal man will require property to perform his liberal 
acts, and the just man of course for his acts of compensation 
(for intentions are not perceptible, and even those who are 
not just pretend that they wish to deal justly), and the brave 
man will require power, if he is to perform any of his acts of 
virtue, and the temperate man will require an opportunity of 
indulgence. For how else will either this latter or any of the 
others have his character manifested? 

§5 Nowit isa question whether it is the purpose or the acts 
that rather determine virtue since it consists in both. The 
complete act of virtue, of course will clearly involve both. 
But for actions there are many things requisite, and the 

§ 6 greater and grander they are, the more are required. But 
he who contemplates needs nothing of this sort, at least for 
his activity; but they are, so to speak, even hindrances to 
contemplation. But in so far as he is a human being and 
lives in society, he chooses to perform acts of virtue. He 
will therefore require such things for playing his part as a 
man. 

87 Ill. That perfect happiness is an exercise of contemplation 
will be manifest also from the following consideration. 

We have formed the notion that the gods are in the highest 
degree blessed and happy. But what sort of actions is it 
right to assign to them? Acts of justice? Surely they will 
appear ridiculous if we suppose them to make exchanges, 
and return deposits, and so on. But shall we say acts of 
courage, in enduring terrors and facing dangers for right’s 
sake? Or acts of liberality? But to whom are they to give? 
And it would be absurd to suppose that they have a currency 


ae 
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or anything of that sort. And as for acts of temperance, 
what could they mean? Surely it is a vulgar praise to say 
that they have not vicious desires! In fact if we go into the 
matter we shall find everything related to actions to be petty 
and unworthy of the gods. And yet all men have formed 
the notion that they live, and therefore that they are active : 
for of course one cannot suppose that they are asleep like 
Endymion. 

Now, from that which has life, take away action, and still 
more, production, and what is left except speculation? So 
that the activity of God, with its surpassing blessedness, must 
be in the way of contemplation. And among human activi- 
ties of course that which is most akin to this will be most 
conducive to happiness. 

We have an indication of this in the fact that the lower 
animals do not share in happiness, being absolutely deprived 
of this sort of activity. For to the gods their whole life is 
blessed, and to men just in so far as there exists in them 
some resemblance to this sort of activity; but none of the 
lower animals is happy, since they in no way partake in 
contemplation: so far therefore as contemplation extends, 
so far also does happiness, and where the power of contem- 
plation is possessed in a higher degree, there also is the 
capacity for happiness, not incidentally, but in virtue of the 
contemplation. So that happiness must be a sort of con- 
templation. 

The sage, however, will need external prosperity, as a 
man. For nature is not sufficient to itself for contemplation, 
but it is necessary that the body should be in health, and that 
food and comforts generally should be at hand. Granted 
however, that it is not possible to be blessed without external 
goods, we must not imagine that the man who is to be happy 
will require a great quantity of them: for the excessive supply 
is not necessary either to self-sufficingness or to action, and 
it is possible to act rightly without being lord of land and 


_ sea: for one can act virtuously on moderate means. This 


can be seen clearly enough. For private persons do not 
appear to act less virtuously than potentates, but rather more 
H 2 
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so. Now it is enough that so much be at hand: for the life 
of him who exercises virtue will be happy. And Solon perhaps 
gave a right description of the happy when he said that they 
were those who had been moderately supplied with external 
goods, and had acted in the noblest way (that was what he 
thought) and lived temperately: for it is possible to do one’s 
duty on a modest competence. Anaxagoras also does not 
seem to have supposed the happy man to be either wealthy 
or powerful, when he said that he should not be surprised if 
he appeared a queer sort of creature to the multitude: for 
they judge by externals, which is all they can appreciate. 

The opinions of the sages then appear to chime in with 
our conclusions. Now such things carry with them a cer- 
tain authority : but the truth in matters of practice has to be 
judged from the facts of life; for they are what decide. We 
must of course examine the foregoing statements by applying 
them to the facts of life, and if they harmonize with facts we 
must accept them, but if they discord with them, we must 
suspect them to be mere theories. 

But the man who exercises his intellect, and cultivates 
that, appears not only to be in the best frame of mind, but 
also the favourite of heaven. For if any attention is be- 
stowed upon human things by the gods (as is commonly 
supposed), it would be reasonable to conclude that they take 
delight in what is best and most akin to themselves, which 
must be intellect; and that they recompense those who love 
and esteem this most, as showing regard for what is dear to 
them and acting rightly and well. Now it is clear that all 
these qualifications are found chiefly in the sage, He is 
therefore the favourite of heaven. And it is likely that the 
same person will be happiest: so that even from this point 
of view the sage will be the most happy. 

Having therefore said enough in outline about these things 
and about the virtues, and further about friendship and 
pleasure, are we to suppose that our purpose is accom- 
plished, or, as we maintain, is the end in practical questions, 
not a mere speculative knowledge of each point, but rather 
the practice of them? Nor is it enough in the case of virtue 
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to know what it is—nay we must try to possess it and 
display it, or to become good in any other way we may have 
of becoming so, 

Now if words had been enough to make people virtuous, 
they would justly have ‘earned many great rewards,’ as 
Theognis has it, and it would have been needful to supply 
them. But as it is they seem indeed to have strength to 
incite and encourage the generous among the young, and to 
make a character that is noble and has a true love for the 
right, capable of being possessed by virtue, while they are 
powerless to incite the common run of men to perfection. 
For they do not naturally obey shame but fear, nor do they § 4 
refrain from base acts because of their deformity, but because 
of the penalties that attach to them. For as they live under 
the sway of passion they pursue their proper pleasures and 
the means of procuring them, and avoid the opposite pains, 
but as for what is right and truly pleasant, they have not 
even a conception of it, having never tasted it. When men 
are in such a state as this, how can words bring them into 
tune? For it is not possible, or not easy, to remove by § 5 
argument what has been long and deeply rooted in the 
character. Perhaps we must be content if we can obtain a 
share of virtue when all the conditions are fulfilled under 
which we are supposed to become good. 

Some people think that we become good by nature, others § 6 
say it is by training, and others by teaching. Now what 
depends upon nature manifestly is not in our own power, 
but exists by some divine agency in those who are truly 
fortunate. As for argument and instruction, they cannot 
possibly avail in all cases, but it is necessary for the soul of 
the student to have been worked up previously by habits to 
have right likes and dislikes, like the ground that is to 
nourish the seed. For he who lives at the dictates of passion § 7 
would not listen to the word of warning, nor indeed under- 
stand it. And when a man is in this state, how is it possible 
to bring him round by persuasion? In a word, passion does 
not seem to yield to reason, but to compulsion. We must ὃ 8 
therefore presuppose a character with a sort of affinity for 


om 
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virtue, with an instinctive love for the right and a dislike for 
the wrong. But it is hard to obtain right training towards 
virtue from youth unless one is brought up under laws with 
that tendency. For to lead a life of temperance and self- 
restraint is not pleasant to the multitude, especially when 
young. For this reason it is necessary that the mode of 
nurture and pursuits should be appointed by law: for they 


§ 9 will not be painful when they have become habitual. But 


§ 10 


_ 


to 


perhaps it is not enough for them to obtain proper nurture 
and attention when young: but since it is necessary for them 
also when they are grown up to put in practice the things 
in question and habituate themselves to them, we shall 
require laws about these also, and generally, in fact, about 
the whole of life. For the masses obey compulsion rather 
than reason, and penalties rather than a sense of right. 

Wherefore some people think that lawgivers ought indeed to 
exhort to virtue and incite to it for right’s sake, under the 
idea that those who have been trained in virtuous habits 
will lend a willing ear, but ought to impose chastisements 
and penalties upon such as are disobedient and of an evil 
nature, while as for the incurable, they ought to get rid of 
them altogether; for they say that the virtuous man who 
lives by the rule of right will obey reason, but that the bad 
man, whose craving is for pleasure, ought to be chastised 
with pain like a brute beast. And for this reason they also 
say that the pains ought to be of such a kind as are most 
opposed to the pleasures which are loved. 

Since then, as has been said, the person who is to be 
good must be reared and trained rightly, and thereafter live 
accordingly in virtuous pursuits, and neither against nor with 
his will commit base actions, and since this will be effected 
by their living under the guidance of some intellect and 
right ordinance, backed by force.—Now the authority of the 
father has not the requisite strength or stringency, nor 
generally has that of any one man, unless he be a king or 
something of that sort; whereas the law has a power of 
compulsion, and 7/ is reason proceeding from a certain 
wisdom and intellect. Besides people hate those persons 
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who oppose their impulses even when they do 80 rightly ; 
but the law is not invidious when it ordains what is virtuous. 

But it is only in the state of the Lacedaemonians, with a § 13 
few others, that the lawgiver seems to have bestowed pains 
upon the nurture and pursuits ; while in most states these 
subjects have been neglected, and everyone lives as he 
pleases, in Cyclop-fashion laying down the law for his 
children and wife. Now the best thing is that state attention § 14 
should be directed to the matter, and in the right way, and 
that it should have power to effect the given object: but 
since the matter has been neglected by the state, it would 
seem incumbent on the individual to help his own children and 
friends in attaining virtue, or at least to make that his object. 

He would seem best able to accomplish this, to judge from 
what has been said, by becoming acquainted with the 
principles of legislation. For it is clear that public attention 
is bestowed through laws, and when well bestowed through 
good laws. Whether these are written or unwritten would 
seem to make no difference, nor whether they are such 
as will enable one or many to be educated, any more 
than in the case of music and gymnastic and pursuits 
generally. For as laws and customs prevail in states, 
so also in households do the words and habits of the 
father, and to a still greater extent owing to the ties of 
kindred and kindness; for children are naturally loving and 
obedient. 

Moreover individual training is superior to any general § 15 
system, as in the case of medicine. For as a general rule 
quiet and abstinence from food are good for a man in a fever, 
but not so perhaps in a particular case, and the boxing- 
master, very likely, does not turn out every pupil with the 
same style of fighting. It would seem that any individual 
point can be more accurately dealt with when special at- 
tention is directed towards it: for so the individual is more 
likely to meet with his requirements. But any single case 
would be best attended to whether by doctor or gymnast 
or anyone else, if he were acquainted with the universal 
principle that so-and-so is good for all, or for all of such a 
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sort. For the sciences are said to deal with the universal, 

8 16 and do deal with it. Not that there is anything, perhaps, to 
prevent a single case from being well attended to even by 
one who has no scientific knowledge, but who has observed 
the results accurately in individual cases through experience, 
just as some people appear to be capita] doctors for them- 
selves, though they could do no good to another. But all 
the same, perhaps, it would seem that the man who wishes 
to become perfect both in practice and theory must have 
recourse to the universal, and that must be known as best 
it may: for it has been stated that the sciences have to do 
with this. 

§17 But perhaps he who wishes by attention to make men 
better, be they many or be they few, must try to become 
skilled in legislation, if it is by means of laws that we become 
good. For to dispose properly anyone who is set before 
you is not in the power of any and everybody, but if of any- 
one, of him who has the requisite knowledge, as in the case 
of medicine and all other things which admit of a certain 
attention and practical wisdom. 

§18 Surely then we must next inquire whence or how one can 
become skilled in legislation? Is it, as in other cases, from 
the politicians? For it was found to be a branch of poli- 
tics. 

Yet surely the case does not seem a parallel one between 
politics and the rest of the sciences and faculties? For in 
all other cases the same persons seem to transmit the facul- 
ties and display them in action, as doctors, for instance, and 
painters. But in the case of politics, it is the sophists who 
profess to teach them, but not one of them practises them, 
but rather the politicians ; and they would seem to do so by 
a sort of instinct and experience rather than by a process of 
reasoning. For they are not found either to write or speak 
upon such subjects (although it might perhaps have been a 
better employment for them than composing forensic or 
popular orations), nor again are they found to have made 

§ 19 their own sons or any other of their friends politicians, But 
it would have been reasonable that they should, if they could; 
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for there is no better legacy they could have left their coun- 
tries, nor any better possession they could have chosen for 
themselves, or for those dearest to them, than this sort of 
faculty. Experience however does seem to contribute in no 
small degree: for otherwise they would not have become 
politicians through habituation to politics, And so those 
who aim at knowing about politics seem to require the aid of 
experience, 


But those of the sophists who profess to teach the subject § 20 


appear very far from doing so. For they have no notion 
either of its own nature or of that of the objects it deals with, 
If they had, they would not have set it down as the same 
with rhetoric or even inferior to it, nor would they have 
imagined it was an easy thing to legislate by collecting 
famous laws. For they say it is possible to select the best, 
as if the mere selection did not require intelligence, and as 
if judging rightly were not the most important thing, as in 
the fine arts. For those who are experienced in particular 
subjects judge rightly of productions, and understand by 
what means or how they are accomplished, and what sort 
of things are in keeping with what others. But those who 
are inexperienced must be content with its not escaping them 
whether the work produced is good or bad, as in the case of 
painting. Now laws seem to be the productions of politics. 
How then could one become skilled in legislation from a 
study of these, or how could one discern the best ? 

For men do not appear to become skilled in medicine 
either from the treatises on that subject. And yet they en- 


deavour to state not merely the remedies, but also how patients ἡ 


will be cured, and how it is proper to treat special cases, 
having made a division of the temperaments. Now these 
things appear to be useful to those who are experienced, but 
useless to those who are destitute of knowledge. Perhaps 
then collections of laws and constitutions might be of great 
service to those who are able to examine them and to judge 
what is good or the reverse: whereas those who go into 
such things without the requisite state of mind cannot possess 
the power of judging rightly, unless indeed spontaneously, 
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though they might perhaps become more intelligent in these _ 
matters. 

§ 22 Since then our predecessors have left the subject of legis- 
lation uninvestigated, it will perhaps be better that we should 
look into it ourselves, and into the constitution of the state 
generally, in order that the philosophy of man may be ac- 
complished to the best of our ability. 

§ 23 In the first place then let us endeavour to repeat any par- 
tial statements that have been well made by earlier writers, 
and next, aided by the collection of constitutions, to examine 
what sort of things tend to the preservation and destruction 
of states in general, and again of particular kinds of consti- 
tution, and owing to what causes some are well organized 
and others the reverse. For when we have examined these 
points we shall perhaps be in a better position to see ata 
glance what sort of constitution is the best, and what ar- 
rangement of each constitution, and what use of laws and 
customs. So let us begin to treat of the subject. 


CATECHETICAL ANALYSIS. 


BOOK I. 
How may the chief good be roughly defined ? (1) $1 
Show that ends differ both in kind and in degree ? §§ 2-4 
What is it that is unaffected by the distinction in kind among § 5 


ες goods ἢ 

Have we any reason to suppose that there is such a thing as (2) 81 
happiness ? 

Why is it useful to know what happiness is? 88 2,3 

To which of the sciences does the consideration of the chief § 4 
good belong? 


Why is politics the master-science ? 46 5-7 
What is meant by the phrase ‘ the good of man ?’ § 8 
“Why can politics not be considered an exact science? (3)§$1-3 
Is the same kind of evidence to be expected in all branches of § 4 
learning ? 
What makes a good critic? § 5 
What conditions are requisite in a student of politics? §§ 6,7 
What are the topics discussed in the preface ? ὃ 


8 
From where is the thread of argument resumed at this point ἢ (4) 8: 
rs there any general agreement on the subject of the chief § 2 
good ? 
Mention different opinions that are held as to its nature? §§ 3,4 
What is the difference between the analytical and synthetical ὃ 5 
method of inquiry? And how do they stand related to induction 
and deduction? 
In what two ways are things knowable ὃ 
Ought morals to be studied @ prior? or a posteriori ? 
Why is a right education essential to the student of moral §§ 6,7 
science ? 
From where is the discussion now resumed ? (5) 8: 
_ What is the surest way of ascertaining a man’s notion of hap- 
piness? Α 
Classify roughly the lives that men lead, and mention their ὃ 2 
respective ends. 
aa excuse have the vulgar for thinking pleasure the end of § 3 
ife ? 
Why should honour not be considered the chief good ? §§ 4,5 
| ᾿ς ω objections lie against the statement that virtue is happi- ὃ 6 
ness f 
What is meant by the phrase τὰ ἐγκύκλια ἢ §7 
Why is the money-getting life on a lower level than the rest? § 8 
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(7) 81 What one account may be given of all goods, however various? 
§ 2 To what point has the argument again come round? 
§§ 3-8 What main characteristics may we expect to find in the highest 
good? 
δ᾽ 4,5 Classify goods in order of finality with examples of each kind. 
To which class does happiness belong ? 


§§ 6,7. Explain and define τὸ αὔταρκες. 
§8 Why is happiness incommensurable with other goods? 
δ §9 How will ἃ clear idea of human happiness be best attained ? 
10, II 


What is meant by ‘the work’ of anything? 

Prove that man has a work. 

§§ 12,13. How many different kinds of life may be recognised in the 
soul of man? 
_ Which of these must be excluded from man’s work? 

And why? 

What ambiguity underlies the phrase λόγον ἔχον ? 

Distinguish between the potential and actual life of the 
reason. 

§ 14 Does man’s happiness lie in any and every performance of his 
work ? 
§15 Define happiness? 
§ 16 Why is the addition of the words ἐν βίῳ τελείῳ necessary ἢ 
§ 17. What advantage is there in beginning with a rough sketch ? 
How have the arts been brought to perfection ἢ 
§ 18 What kind of evidence is to be expected in different branches 
of learning ? 
§ 19 What is the danger of minute accuracy? 
§ 20 Is it always right to ask the ‘reason why’ of things? 
§ 21 In what various ways are first principles arrived at? 
What does Aristotle mean by ἡ ἀρχή in this passage ὃ 
(8) §1 | How may the definition of happiness now arrived at be con- 
firmed? 
§§ 2,3. What is the popular three-fold division of goods ἢ 

How does it confirm our definition ? 

What is there in the definition to show that happiness is not 
(1) a bodily good, (2) an external good ? 

§ 4 Show how the saying that ‘the happy man lives well and acts 
well’ is in conformity with the definition. 
§§ 5,6 Mention various views that have been held as to the nature of 
happiness. 

To whom may they severally be ascribed ? 

Why is nothing more said about the views which identify 
happiness with σοφία and φρόνησις, Does the definition square 
with them ? } 

§ 7 What two kinds of authority are recognised by the Peripatetic 
School ? 
88 How does our definition accord with the view of those who 
maintain that happiness is virtue? 
9 In what respect is it an improvement on that view? 
§§ 10-12 What truth is there in the view of those who say that happi- 
ness is pleasure ? 
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Why are vulgar notions of pleasure so conflicting ? 

Can a man be called good who finds virtue disagreeable ? 

What is the meaning of ὁ σπουδαῖος ἢ 611 

What was the Delian inscription? And how is it open to § 14 
criticism ? 

Is there any truth in the view that happiness is identical with §§ 15-17 
external prosperity ? 

Mention some external goods the absence of which might be 
held to sully happiness. 

How comes it that happiness has been identified with two 
things so different from one another as good fortune and virtue? 

What different views have been held as to the way in which (9) 8! 
happiness is attained ? 

What does Aristotle say as to the view that happiness is the §§ 2, 3 
gift of heaven? 

Can all men be happy ? § 4 

What reason have we to suppose that happiness is attainable §§ 5, 6 
by human effort ? 

Does this view accord with the definition ? § 7 

Show that happiness embodies in itself all the three kinds of § 8 
goods in the popular classification. 

Is the doctrine that happiness is attainable by human effort 
in keeping with our view of ethics as a branch of politics ? 


Can the lower animals be called happy ? §9 

Can children ἢ § 10 
Explain the phrase ‘a perfect life.’ $31 
What did Solon say about happiness ? (10) 8: 


Of what two interpretations does the mere verbal statement §§ 2, 3 
admit ? 

Which of them accords best with our definition ? 

Which was Solon’s meaning ? 

What difficulties attach to the idea of posthumous happiness §§ 4, 5 
or unhappiness as determined by the fortunes of descendants ? 

What is ‘ the former difficulty’ here referred to? § 6 

Are we to accept Solon’s saying in any sense? 88. 7,8 

Which is the more important, the inner or the outer side of § 9 
happiness ? 

In what way is our present difficulty a testimony to the truth §§ 10, 11 
of the definition ? 

Is it correct to speak of the stability of virtuous ‘ activities ?’ 

Show that virtue abides even when knowledge vanishes away. 

What is ‘ the characteristic we are in search of ?’ 

Exhibit the relation of external goods to happiness. §§ 12-14 

Define ‘ the happy man.’ _ §§ 15, 16 

What consideration forbids our saying that the dead are not (11) 8 1 
affected at all by the fortunes of their descendants ? 

Does the question lend itself to an exact treatment? § 2 

By what comparison does Aristotle illustrate the different §§ 3: 4 
effect of fortune upon the living and the dead? 

How may we sum up the extent to which the dead are 88 5; © 
affected by good and evil? 


(18) 
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§1 What twofold division of goods is here implied ? 
What threefold division of goods is expressed ? 
2 To what sort of things is praise applicable ? 
3 Why is it inapplicable to the Gods ? 
4 What form of eulogy is applicable to them ? 
5 What strong argument did Eudoxus advance in favour of his 
view that happiness is pleasure ? 
6 Distinguish between praise and panegyric. 
7 Show that the threefold division of goods in this chapter 
tallies with the one before given (ch. 7). 
8 [5 there any sense in which ἀρχή and τέλος coincide ἢ 
1 Why is it necessary for us to investigate virtue? 
2 Is this investigation proper to politics? 
3 What typical example have we of the concern of statesman- 
ship with virtue ? 
4 Is the inquiry in accordance with our original purpose? 
5 What kind of virtue is it our business to investigate ὃ 
6 What is meant by the virtue of man ? 
7 Why must the statesman understand something about the 
soul? 
§ 8 How far need he carry his study of it ? 
89 What is meant by ‘the Popular Treatises ?’ 
What statement do they contain about the soul? 
§10 In what sense can we talk of ‘ farts of the soul?’ 
It What is the lowest part of it ἢ 
Does the principle of growth differ from the vital principle 
generally? 
812 Show that the vegetative part of the soul has nothing to do 
with the special virtue of man? 
812 What is Aristotle’s view of sleep ὃ 
Could you tell a man’s character from his dreams? 
14 What name may be given to the lowest part of the soul ? 
§15 What other non-rational principle is there in the soul? 
16 By what simile does Aristotle illustrate the defective control 
of the passions by the will? 
Does the co-existence of opposite inclinations in the same 
human agent admit of explanation ? 
Is it therefore incredible? 
§17 Can the feelings in any way be considered rational ὃ 
How does the ἐγκρατής differ from the σώφρων ὃ 
§18 Divide the irrational part of the soul. 
What relation does ‘desire’ bear to ‘impulse’ in the ter- 
minology of Aristotle ! ἰ 
Of what two meanings does the phrase λόγον ἔχειν admit ? 
§19 How may this ambiguity affect our division of the soul ? 
§ 20 Divide virtue into its two species. 
Give a rough definition of ‘ virtue.’ 


BOOK II, 


How do intellectual and moral virtue differ in their origin and (1) §! 
growth? 

What is the derivation of the term ἠθικὴ ἀρετή ἢ 

By what arguments does Aristotle prove that the moral §§ 2-7 
virtues are not innate ? 

Are the moral virtues contrary to nature ? ὃ 

Contrast the relation of δύναμις and ἕξις to ἐνέργεια. 8 

Is virtue an art? 

What is the main object of the ideal legislator ? δ: 

In the region of morals does the same cause always produce ὃ © 
the same effect? 

Why is practice all important in morals? §§ 7,8 

In what respect does the philosopher’s present treatise differ (2) ὃ 1 
from all the rest ? 

Why must we examine acts? 

Mention some general characteristics of the acts which go to §§ 2-9 
form a virtuous state. 

What is the relation in which right reason stands to the rest § 2 
of the virtues? 

What is the rule for requiring evidence ? 83 

‘One man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ Is the same 
sort of thing true in morals? 

Is it possible to lay down rules for conduct under all possible § 4 
~ circumstances ? 

Are we therefore to abandon the attempt to construct a ὃ 5 
science of morals? 

By what analogy is it shown that virtue is destroyed by excess 88 6: 7 
and defect? : 

By what analogy is it shown that virtue reproduces the acts ὃ 5,9 
which formed it ? 

How may we test the attainment of a mental state ? (3) $1 

Is the term ἀκόλαστος used here in its strict sense? 

By what arguments does Aristotle prove that virtue is con- §§ I-10 
cerned with pleasure and pain ὃ 

In what, according to Plato, does right education consist? ὃ 2 

What is it that moral virtue regulates ? § 3 

What was Aristotle’s view of the proper nature of punishment ? § 

Was he a homeceopathist in medicine? 

Is it the true aim of morality to extinguish feeling ? ee 

Is there any kind of virtue which is not thus intimately con- ὃ 
cerned with pleasure and pain ? 

ΟΝ Βαϊ are the three motives which lead to choice, and the ὃ 7 

three which lead to avoidance? 

Under what two heads may they be respectively summed up? 

What motive has man in common with the lower animals? 
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§ 8 What are the root-feelings of our nature ? ‘ 
§9 [5 pleasure the guide of life ? 
Ought it to be? 
§ 10 What did Heraclitus say about anger? 
Is it consistent with Aristotle’s view to represent virtue as a 
triumph over difficulties ? 
§11 What points have been already established with regard to 
virtue? And where? 
(4)§§1-5 How does Aristotle defend the position that virtue is acquired 
by performing acts of virtue ? 
§ 2 In what different ways is it possible to comply with the rules 
of grammar without being a grammarian ? 
§3 Is there the same close analogy between works of art and 
acts of virtue as between art and virtue themselves ? 
Mention the three conditions of a virtuous act. 
Are any of these necessary for a work of art ? 
In what sense is knowledge unimportant in the case of 
virtue? 
From what does the fulfilment of the other conditions result? 
§§ 4,5 Distinguish between the morality of an act and the worth of 
the agent. ; 
86 What might be the text of this sermon ἢ 
(5)§§1-6 How does Aristotle establish the genus of virtue ? 
81 Can it be shown that ‘feelings, capacities and states’ consti- 
tute an exhaustive division of things mental ? 
§2 Has Aristotle defined ‘feeling?’ 
How has he defined ‘ capacities’ and ‘states?’ 
§§ 3,4 Show that the virtues are not feelings. 
Has Aristotle anywhere proved the connection of virtue with 
purpose ? 
§5 Show that the virtues are not capacities. 
Where has this subject been touched upon before ? 
(6) §1 What is the next thing to do after determining the genus of 
virtue ? 
§ 2 What two effects result from the virtue of anything? Illustrate 
this. 
§3 Give a rough definition of the virtue of man. 
§ 4 How does ‘continuous’ differ from ‘ discrete’ quantity? Give 
instances of each. 
$5 Distinguish between the objective and subjective, or absolute 
and relative, mean. 
6 Is the latter the same in all cases? 
7 What is the mean in arithmetical progression ? 
8 What mean does art aim at? 
9 By what argument does Aristotle prove that virtue aims at the 
mean? 
What is the highest encomium that can be pronounced upon a 
work of art? 
§ 10 What necessary limitation is there to the doctrine that virtue 
aims at the mean? 
§11 If virtue and vice are made out of the same stuff—feelings 
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and actions—how can there be ἃ difference of kind between 
them? 
Mention two characteristics of virtue possessed by the mean. § 12 


In what precise sense is virtue a mean? § 13 
Show that virtue is finite and vice infinite. § 14 
What was the Pythagorean notion of evil? 

Define virtue. § 15 
In what two directions may virtue be deflected from ? § 16 
In what sense is virtue an extreme ? § 17 


Because virtue consists in moderation, may we say that § 18 
moderation in anything is virtuous? 

Why is it that some actions and feelings do not admit of the § 19 
mean ? 

Does a virtue itself admit of excess or defect? And if not, § 20 
what is it that does? 

Why is it necessary to examine the virtues in detail ? (7) ὃ: 

What is meant by ‘the scheme ?’ 

What are the feelings which it is the sphere of courage to § 2 
regulate? 

What refinement is there with regard to the extremes which 
is dropped as we go on? 

What is the sphere of temperance ἢ § 3 

Was asceticism familiar to the Greeks at this period ? 

What is the sphere of liberality ? 

Contrast the deviations from the mean of the prodigal and the 
illiberal man. 

What is the relation of this chapter to the fuller treatment of § 5 
the virtues that follows? 

Is διάθεσις the same as ἕξις ἢ § 6 

What other virtue with its cognate vices has the same sphere 
as liberality ὃ 

Is there any difference between them ? 

What is the sphere of greatness of mind? And what are the § 7 
opposite qualities? 

What other virtue has the same sphere as greatness of mind? §§ 8, 9 
And how does it stand related to it? 

Is ambition a virtue or a vice? 

What are the virtues and vices concerned with the control of § 10 
the temper? 

Mention the three social virtues (specially so called) with their 88 11-13 
respective spheres. 

What are the advantages of inventing terms in philosophy? 

What special meaning is here imparted to the words ἀλήθεια 
and φιλία δ΄ 

Distinguish between obsequiousness and flattery. 


Is every praiseworthy mean a virtuous state? § 14 
What is the sphere of νέμεσις ὃ § 15 
Contrast the φθονερός with the ἐπιχαιρέκακος. 

Is the treatment of νέμεσις resumed ? § 16 


Are there any reasons to think this passage an interpola- 
tion? - ; 


I 
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(8)§§1,2 What various kinds of opposition are there in the case of 
virtues and vices? 


§3 Why is it a compliment to be abused by both parties? 

§ 4 Between what states is there the strongest opposition ? 

§ 5 Mention vices which appear to have some affinity to virtues. 
Define ‘ opposites.’ 

86 Are the excess and defect always equally opposed to the mean ὃ 


If virtue is a mean, how is it possible for one extreme to be 
more opposed to it than another? 
§§ 7,8 What reasons are given for considering one extreme in some 
cases to be more opposed to the mean than the other ? 
(9)§$1,2_ How does the doctrine of the mean illustrate the difficulty of 
attaining virtue? 
§§ 3-7 What practical rules does Aristotle give for the attainment of 
virtue? 
§3 Is the quotation from Homer exact ἢ 
§4 Explain the phrase δεύτερος πλοῦς. 
86 How ought we to treat pleasure—denounce or renounce it? 
88 [5 private judgment in morals desirable? 
What is Aristotle’s answer to casuistry? 
§9 Is it always our duty to aim at the absolutely best? 


BOOWk III. 


Why is the discussion of the voluntary and involuntary a (1) ὁ ! 


speculative necessity? 


Why is it a practical advantage ? 
Is there any other reason for treating of the subject besides 


those mentioned here? 


Divide involuntary acts. 2 
Define a compulsory act. 3 
What are ‘ mixed acts ?’ § 4,5 
Why are mixed acts to be regarded as voluntary rather than ὃ © 


rw wor 


involuntary ἢ 


What is meant by saying that ‘the end of an act depends 


upon the circumstances ?’ 


Do acts take place ‘in the abstract ?’ 

Classify mixed acts from a moral point of view. §§ 7,8 
What constitutes the practical difficulty in moral decisions? ὃ 9 

Is moral compulsion to be considered a source of involuntari- § 10 


ness in actions ? 


Why are acts that spring from the love of pleasure and of § 11 


right not to be accounted involuntary ? 


Can the love of pleasure and the love of right be accepted as 


an exhaustive classification of the motives to action ? 


Is this classification consistent with Aristotle’s previous state- 


ment (II, (3), § 7)? 


Is it in keeping with the position combated to refer right acts 


to oneself ? 


What light has been thrown by the preceding discussion upon § 12 


our definition of a compulsory act? 


What third head is there under which acts can be thrown § 13 


besides that of voluntary and involuntary? What sort of acts 
come under it? 


Distinguish between ‘acting through ignorance’ and ‘acting § 14 


ignorantly.’ 


Can a man be said to act through ignorance when he is him- 


self to blame for his ignorance ? 


What special meaning does the term τὸ σύμφερον bear here? 815 
Distinguish ‘ignorance in the purpose’ from ‘ignorance of the 


universal. ‘ 


Which of them is characteristic of the ἀκρατής and which of 


the ἀκόλαστος ὃ 


‘Ignorantia juris nocet, ignorantia facti non nocet —Explain 


this. 


Enumerate the various particular circumstances of an act. § 16 
Is ignorance possible with regard to all of them? Give an ὃ 17 


illustration of each. 


12 
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§ 18 Which of them are the most important ? 
§19 What condition must be added to ignorance to make an act 
involuntary ? , 
8.20 Define the voluntary. 
How is the definition arrived at ? 
§§ 21-27, Why are acts done from anger and desire not to be accounted 
involuntary? 
§ 22 [5 the idea of ‘the voluntary’ the same as that of ‘ free-will ?’ 
§§ 23,24 Throw the second and third arguments together into the form 
of a dilemma. 
Distinguish between obligation and necessity. 
§ 27 Is there any other form of impulse besides anger and desire? 
If so, how does it stand related to them? 
(2) 81 Why is it desirable to discuss purpose? 
§ 2 What is the relation of purpose to the voluntary ὃ 
§ 3 Under what two heads do the things here mentioned fall ? 
What is gained by distinguishing purpose from the things 
here mentioned ? 
§§ 3-6 Prove that purpose is not the same with desire. 
Is it true to say that one desire does not oppose another ? 
With what is purpose concerned ? 
Prove that purpose is not the same with anger. 
§§ 7-9 Prove that purpose is not the same with wish. 
§§ 10,11 Prove that purpose is not the same with opinion in general. 
§§ 11-14 With what particular kind of opinion might it conceivably be 
confounded ? 
Prove that it is not identical with this. 
811 Would Aristotle have judged a man by his ‘ views?’ 
§12 On what is the second argument based? 
§13 What is the relation of opinion to knowledge? 
$15 ‘He that will do the will of God shall know of the doctrine.’— 
Had any such view presented itself to Aristotle ? 
§§ 16,17 Give the genus and difference of purpose. 
What light does the derivation of the Greek name throw on 
its meaning? 
(3) By what method does Aristotle arrive at the sphere of 
§§ 1-16 deliberation ἢ 
§ 2 What is the first limitation that has to be made? 
83 What is here meant by ‘eternal ?’ 
§5 Under what more general head does τυχή fall? 
§ 7 What two main classes of causes are here indicated ? 
§§ 8-10 What feature in any branch of knowledge determines the 
extent to which it falls under the sphere of deliberation ? 
$11 Do we deliberate about ends ἢ 
Analyse the process of deliberation. ; 
How is it that the ‘ primary’ may also be called the ‘ultimate 
cause? 
812  Whatis the relation of deliberation to investigation ὃ 
§ 13 Define ‘the possible.’ : : 
§14 How may the means about which we deliberate be classified ? 
§§ 15,16 Prove that deliberation is concerned with means, not with ends. 


Explain the relation of the object of purpose to the object of § 17 
human faculties ? 
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What other class of things besides ends is excluded from the 
sphere of deliberation ? 
Where was it stated that man is the efficient cause of his 
acts ? 
deliberation, 
What is the natural limit to deliberation ? 
How may Homer be made to illustrate the constitution of the ¢ 18 
Define (1) the object of purpose; § 19 
(2) purpose itself. 
What is the effect of deliberation upon impulse? 
What are the points that have now been determined about ¢ 26 
purpose? And where? 
Explain the relation of wish to deliberation and purpose. (4) §1 
What difficulties attach to either view? ἐξ 2.2 
How may these difficulties be surmounted ? §§ 4-6 
Is the true standard of wish an absolute or a relative one ? 
What is the relation of the perfect man to this standard? 
To what may the prevailing popular error on this subject be 


Show how it has been proved already that virtue and vice are τ δ 
voluntary. 
What is meant by saying that ‘every power is a power of § 2 
contraries?’ How far is the statement true? 
In what does being good or bad consist ? § 3 
Is there any ambiguity about the word πονηρός ? § 4 
Would a necessitarian object to the statement that ‘man is § 5 
the origin and begetter of his acts just as he is of his 
children ὃ’ 
Which is the obvious doctrine—freedom or necessity ? § 6 
Does the argument from rewards and punishments tell in § 7 
favour of necessity or of freewill ? 
Under what circumstances is ignorance punishable ? §§ 8,9 
Can habitual carelessness be pleaded as an excuse for mis- §§ 10-14 
conduct? 
Did Aristotle regard as a novelty his doctrine of the formation § 12 
of moral states ? 
| How do the maladies and defects of the body illustrate those §§ 14-15 
; of the soul? 
‘What is in our own power is blamed. § 16 
*, What is blamed is in our own power—’ 
| Is this argument sound? 
Show that whether a man determines his own conception of §§ 17-20 
| good or not, virtue and vice are alike voluntary. 
᾿ How might it be maintained that a man is responsible, in part ὃ 17 
at least, for his own character? In what does true happiness of 
natural endowment consist ? 
What kind of voluntariness is left to virtue, if we deny man’s § 19 


traced ? (5) 
What positions are successively assailed in this chapter ? 


power to determine his own desires? 
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§ 20 What are the other causes in the formation of our characters? 
§ 21 What points have now been established about virtue? And 
where? 
§ 22 Are particular acts and moral states voluntary in the same 
sense and to the same extent ? 
(6) What is the connection of the detailed examination of the 
virtues that follows with the general scheme of the treatise? 
§1 What are the different points that will be inquired into? 
§2 Roughly speaking, what is the sphere of courage? 
Define ‘ fear.’ 
§§ 3-5 Does every kind of fear imply cowardice ἢ 
Does every kind of confidence imply courage ? 
‘Be not afraid of them which kill the body, &c.’ (Luke xii. 4, 
5)—Has Aristotle any similar sentiment ? 
Mention things which may with propriety be feared. 
§§ 6-8 What special kind of fearlessness does come within the sphere 
of courage? 
§9 What political confirmation have we of this view? 
§10 Define ‘the brave man.’ 
§ 11 What will be the brave man’s frame of mind in the presence 
of danger at sea or from sickness? 
812 What conditions are absent in such cases that are necessary 
for the display of courage? 
Ι Is the absence of fear ever out of place? 
5 What must the brave man’s motive be in facing dangers? 
86 Prove that any brave act, to be truly such, must be done for 
right’s sake. 
§ 7 From what two causes may the excess in the case of this 
quality arise ἢ 
§§ 8-12, Compare the rash with the truly brave man. 
What are the characteristics of the coward? 
8123 Is suicide a sign of courage? 
(8) Mention the five spurious forms of courage. 
§§ 1-3. Which is most like the true? And why? 
§ 2 What nations are likely to be the bravest ? 
§§ 4,5 Why should the courage of compulsion and social courage be 
classed together? 
§§ 6-9 What element is omitted in Socrates’ conception of courage? 
What are the advantages of experience in war? 
Are there any disadvantages.? 
§ 10 What is θυμός in a physical sense? 
§§ 11,12 Are wild beasts brave? 
Distinguish between pugnacity and courage. 
§ 13 How do the sanguine resemble, and how do they differ from 
the brave? 
§ 14 Under what head does ‘ Dutch courage’ come? 
Why is fearlessness in sudden emergencies a greater sign of 
courage than when the danger is manifest beforehand ? 
§ 16 Why is the courage of ignorance inferior to that of a sanguine 
temperament ? 
(9) §1 Has courage more to do with fear or confidence ? 
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Compare the relative difficulty of courage, temperance and §§ 2-5 
gentleness. 

Did Aristotle recognise the element of self-denial in virtue ? 

How far is the exercise of virtue necessarily agreeable ? 

* Ibit eo quo vis qui zonam perdidit’ (Hor, Ep, Il. 2, 40). To § 6 
what character is this applicable? 

Show that the virtues of courage and temperance are supple- (10) § 1 
mentary to each other. 

How does Aristotle arrive at the exact sphere of temperance ἢ §§ 2-12 


Give instances of purely mental pleasures. §§ 2,3 
Give instances of pleasures of sight and hearing. §§ 4,5 


How far do the pleasures of smell fall within the sphere of § 6 
temperance ? 
Is it always a sign of intemperance to be pleased with the § 7 
smell of dinner ἢ 
Do the lower animals take any direct pleasure in sight, smell § 8 
or sound? 
Why is intemperance a specially degrading vice ? §§ 9-11 
Does the sense of taste fall within the sphere of temperance? ὃ 10 
Who was Philoxenus ἢ 
What pleasures of touch are excluded from the sphere of in- § 1! 
temperance? 
What division is here given of the desires which temperance (11) § 1 
has to regulate ? 
Are individual likes and dislikes outside the reign of law ? § 2 
Do men err most with regard to the common or the particular §§ 3, 4 
desires ? 
Explain the relation of temperance and intemperance to 88 5,6 
ain. 
: Did Aristotle regard the ἀναισθητός as a real or imaginary ὃ 7 
character ? 
How far will the temperate man desire bodily pleasures ? § 8 
Why is intemperance more voluntary than cowardice? (12) §$1,2 
Why is cowardice as a state of mind more voluntary than any § 3 
particular exhibition of it? 
Why is the opposite the case with intemperance ? § 4 
What two meanings has the word ἀκολασία ἢ § 5 
Which of its meanings is the primary one? 
Draw out the points of resemblance which justify the meta- §§ 6-10 
hor. 
: What is the relation of desire to reason in the temperate 
man? 


§5 


§ 11 


§ 12 
§§ 13, 14 
§ 15 
§ 16 
§ 17 


§ 18 


§ 19 
§§ 20, 21 


§§ 22-24 


§ 25 
§§ 26, 27 


§ 28 
§ 29 


§ 30 


BOOK IV. 


WHAT is the sphere of liberality ? 

What character receives praise for his verdicts ? 

Define ‘ property.’ 

What two meanings has the word ‘ prodigality ?’ 

What complication of vices is presented by the prodigal j im- 


properly so called? 


How does the derivation of the word ἄσωτος illustrate its strict 


meaning? 


Prove that the liberal man will make the best use of property. 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’—Is there anything 


corresponding to this in Aristotle? 


Show that the positive side of this virtue is superior to the 


negative. 


What virtuous character is the most beloved ? 
And why? 


What must the liberal man’s motive be? 


Would a man who gave ‘grudgingly and of necessity’ be 
liberal ? 


Would a man who took from wrong sources? 

Will the liberal man be inclined to ask favours? 

Will he neglect his own property ? 

Will he practise indiscriminate charity ? 

Does the liberal man’s disregard of self argue a lack of self- 


love? 


Was the widow liberal when she gave her mite? 
What class of men are likely to be the most liberal ? 
And why? 

Would Aristotle agree with Pope’s sentiment— 


‘But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed. 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread ?’ 


Describe the liberal man’s mode of giving. 
Why can princes scarcely be called prodigal ? 
Would a man who picked pockets to supply the offertory be 


liberal ? 


Would the liberal man regret an improper outlay? 

Why is the liberal man easy to deal with in money matters ? 
Of what character is Simonides the type? 

Wouid the prodigal be vexed to find he had not given money 


to a deserving person? 


Compare prodigality and illiberality as excesses and defects. 
What names are given to wrong taking on a large scale? 
Why are the characteristics of prodigality rarely found in con- 


junction ? 
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Is the miser or the prodigal the more vicious character? §§ 31-38 
Which of the two is the more beneficial to society ἢ § 32 
Is Aristotle in accordance with Political Economy on this 
point ? 
What is the common form of prodigality ? §§ 33, 34 
‘ Alieni appetens, sui profusus.’-—-To what character does this 
apply ? 
Give instances of extremes meeting in the case of vices. 
, Describe the downward course of the prodigal. §§ 35, 36 
Why is avarice incurable? § 37 
q Are the attributes of illiberality always found in conjunction? § 38 
Classify the various forms of illiberality. §§ 39-43 
Can a miser be conscientious ? § 40 


What was Aristotle’s view of usury ? 
| What is the common element underlying all the various § 4! 
forms of illiberality ? 
Would it be an ‘illiberal’ act for Bismarck to annex Holland? § 42 
Why is gambling discreditable ? ὃ 43 
, Is it the excess or the defect which is more opposed to the ὃ 44 
mean in the case of this quality ἢ 
Why does liberality imply a more advanced state of existence § 45 
than courage or temperance? 
What relation does magnificence bear to liberality ? (2) §1 
What is the derivation of the Greek name for magnificence ? 
Is magnificence a mere question of amount of expenditure? ὃ 2 
How did it come to be reckoned among the virtues? 


What determines the propriety of magnificence ? § 3 
Was the widow magnificent when she gave her mite ? 
What is the defect, and what the excess of this quality ? § 4 


In what respect does the excess overdo things ? 

Is there any difference in kind between magnificence and § 5 
mere liberality ? 

What are the characteristics of the liberal man’s expenditure? ¢ 6 . 


What must his motive be? 87 
Describe his manner of spending. §§ 8,9 
Distinguish between κτῆμα and ἔργον. § Io 
What is meant by ‘ honourable’ expenses ? § 11 

Is magnificence a virtue which is open to all ? §§ 12-14 
To whom is it most appropriate ὃ 

What are the most fitting occasions for its exercise ? § 15 
What are its most appropriate objects? § 16 


What is the chief caution to be observed in the exercise of § 17 
magnificence ? 

Distinguish between greatness in the result and greatness in § 18 
the expenditure. | : 

Is the sphere of magnificence confined ? § 19 

In what respect is the vulgarly profuse man in excess? § 20 

Exhibit his characteristics. 

How did the Megarians display bad taste? : 

Sketch the character of the shabby man. § 21 

Are the two vices just treated of very bad ones? § 22 
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1 What is the first point to settle about greatness of mind? 

2 What two ways are there of looking at any virtue? 

3 Define ‘the great-minded man.’ 

4 What special meaning has σώφρων in this passage ? 

5 Does the Venus de Medici represent the spirit of early 

Greek art? 

6 How is it possible for a man to over-estimate his own merits 

without being vain? 

7 In what does true humility consist ? 

8 In what respect is the great-minded man in the extreme? 

And in what in the mean? 
§9 Why must there be some one thing with which the great- 
minded man will be principally concerned ? 
What is the measure of merit ? 
§ 10 What is the greatest of external goods? And why? 
§11 Why has greatness of mind to do with honour? 

§§ 12,13 How does the self-estimation of the little-minded and of the 
vain man stand relatively to themselves and to that of the great- 
minded man ? 

§§ 14,15 Cana bad man or a coward be great-minded ? 

§ 16 What is the ‘bond of perfectness’ in Aristotle’s system of 
morality ? 

817 How is the great-minded man affected by honours? 

§18 How is he affected by external goods of a lower kind? 

§ 19 What effect have the favours of fortune on greatness of mind ἢ 

§ 20 What is the one thing which really merits honour? 

§ 21 What is the effect of the favours of fortune on those who are 
not virtuous? 

§ 22 Is the great-minded man justified in his contempt for the 
world in general ? 

§ 23. What is the attitude of the great-minded man with regard to 
courting danger? 

§§ 24-26 How does he behave with regard to conferring and receiving 
favours ὃ | 

Describe his bearing towards others. 
827 Does he run after honour? 
Is he easily roused to action? 
§ 28 Does he hide his feelings or thoughts? 
Does he ever depreciate his own merits ? 
§ 29 [5 he servile or prone to admiration ? 
§ 30 Does he bear grudges? 
§ 31 Is hea gossip? 
What are the causes that lead to gossiping? 
When will he abuse others? 
8322 Why does he not chafe against the inevitable or ask trifling 
favours? 
§ 33. What kind of possessions does he prefer? 
§ 34 Describe his physical characteristics. 
§ 35 Are the opposite characters positively vicious? 
What effect has little-mindedness upon a man’s career and 
character ? 


(3) 
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Describe the conduct of the vain. § 36 

Which extreme is most opposed to greatness of mind? And § 37 
why? 

Explain the relation of the next virtue to greatness of mind. (4) 6 1 

Why may we suppose that there is such a virtue as that §§ 2,3 
which we are about to discuss ? 


What ambiguity attaches to the word φιλότιμος ὃ §4 
Is it reflected in the English equivalent? 
Is the quality as uncertain as the name ἢ § 5 


Why do the extremes seem specially opposed to one another § 6 
in the case of this virtue? 


What is the sphere of gentleness? (5) §1 
Is there any objection to calling the mean by this name? 

What name is given to the excess? And why? § 2 
Describe the ‘ gentle’ character. §§ 3,4 
What name is to be given to the defect ? §§ 5,6 


Is it virtuous to submit to injuries? 

Can there be a final triumph of evil ? § 7 

Describe the various forms assumed by the excess with §§ 8-12 
regard to anger. 

Which of the extremes is the more opposed to gentleness ? § 12 

Where before was the impossibility of giving precise rules for § 13 
conduct adverted to? 

What is the only general conclusion to be drawn ὃ § 14 

Has any variation occurred in the treatment of the virtues (6) 8: 
upon the order in the scheme ἢ 

What name may be given to persons who are deficient in § 2 
making themselves agreeable ? 

What are the effects on conduct of the mean state ὃ § 3 

How does this state resemble, and how does it differ from 88 4, 5 
friendship ? 

What limitation is there to the friendly person’s desire to give § 6 
pleasure ὃ 

Will he ever purposely give pain? § 

Will he behave in the same way to all people ? § 

What two types of excess may be distinguished in the case of § 
this virtue ? 

What are the advantages of discussing nameless ethical states? (7 

Describe the boaster. § 

Describe the self-depreciator. § 

Describe the character who hits the mean between them. § 

What two types of excess may be distinguished in the case of § 5 
this virtue ? 

What is the distinguishing merit of the character who hits the § 6 
mean ὃ 

What kind of truthfulness is excluded from the sphere of this § 7 
virtue ? 


μ᾿. Oo. 
om 
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Does the kind that is retained imply it? § 8 
Does the mean character ever deviate from truth? § 9 
Is disinterested boasting criminal? § τὸ 


What two motives are there for boasting ? § 11 
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§ 12 Is interested or disinterested boasting the more genuine type 
of the two ἢ 

§ 13 What are the different objects about which one or other 
motive impels men to boast? 

§ 14 What is the motive for a pardonable self-depreciation ὃ 

§15 Is there any less pleasing type? 

Show how extremes meet in the case of this quality. 

§ 16 [5 self-depreciation ever pleasing ? 

§ 17 Which extreme is the more opposed to the mean in the case 
of this virtue? 

(8)§§1,2_ What is the sphere of the next virtue? : 

82 What are the names of the characters who are respectively in 
the excess, defect and mean? What does Aristotle suggest as 
te the derivation of the last? 

§ 4 How is it that buffoons are so often regarded as wits ? 

§ 5 Describe the man of tact. 

86 In what respect did the wit of the Old Comedy differ from 

that of the New? 
7 Can ‘wit’ be defined ? 
8 Why will a man of refinement not listen to all kinds of 
joking? 
§9 Was there any law of libel in Greece? 
§ 10 Describe the characters who are in excess and defect. 
§ 11 Would life be endurable among a set of social savages ? 
812 Explain the relation to one another of the three social virtues. 
(9) §1 Why is shame not a virtue? 
How is it defined ? 


§ 
§ 


§ 2 Compare it with fear. 
§ 3 When is it praiseworthy? 
84  Isit a mark of virtue? 
ξ5 Will a good man violate the proprieties? 
86 Why will the good man have no occasion for shame? 
§ 7 What is meant by saying that shame is ‘hypothetically vir- 
tuous ?’ 
8 [5 self-control a virtue? If not, what is it? 


BOOK X., 
CHAPTERS 6-9. 


Dip our definition of happiness leave room for θεωρία ἢ (6) 51 

What are the points which have already been established § 2 
about happiness? 

What two things exhibit these requirements ? § 3 

Why do pleasure and amusement appear to constitute happi- 
ness? 

Why do they not really do so? § 

What are the sources of good activities ? § 4 

Where has this statement been made before ? § 5 

What is the proper use of amusement ? § 6 

What ambiguity underlies the word σπουδαῖος ? § 

How does βίος differ from ζωή ? § 

What kind of activity is the highest? (7) 81 

Are there any indications in the Nicomachean Ethics that 
the treatise never received a final revision from the author ? 

Prove that happiness in the highest sense consists in the 88 2-7 
exercise of contemplation. 

What other objects of knowledge are there besides those with ὃ 2 
which intellect has to do? 

Distinguish between σοφία and φιλοσοφία. § 3 

What is meant by an ὦ /ortzor? argument? 

Which is preferable—truth or the search for truth? 

‘Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart’—Would this be g 4 
applicable to the sage? 

Is Aristotle perfectly consistent with himself in this state- § 5 
ment? 

What are the noblest kinds of action? §§ 6,7 

Given a high-minded Greek possessed of σχολή, to what would 
he direct his’ energies? 

Distinguish the relation in which σοφία and πολιτική stand to 
εὐδαιμονία. 

Mention some attributes of the blessed. 

What condition must be fulfilled before the exercise of con- 
templation can constitute happiness ? 

Is this the happiness we proposed to investigate at starting? §8 

What is the position of νοῦς among the faculties of the soul? ? 

What constitutes the true self? §9 

Is the true self personal ? 

What position does moral virtue hold with respect to happi- (8)88 1-8 
ness? 

Exhibit its inferiority to intellectual virtue. 

With what part of man’s nature are the feelings er Ν᾿ ΓΑ 
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§ 3. How are wisdom and moral virtue related to each other? 
What is meant by ‘ the complex nature ?’ 
What kind of virtue is possible to it? 
Why is it beyond the scope of this treatise to go fully into the 
subject of intellectual virtue ? 

§4 Compare intellectual and moral virtue in their dependence 

upon outward circumstances ἢ 
What special meaning has the term ὁ πολιτικός in this passage? 
§5 Which is the more important element in virtue—the purpose 
or the acts? 
Has this question received an answer before ? 
§6 What is the attitude of the sage towards moral virtue? 
§ 7 [15 Goda moral agent? 
What are the three forms of activity ? 
Which of them is applicable to the Deity ? 
Did Aristotle’s God make the world? 

88 Apply the method of concomitant variations to prove that 
contemplation is the source of happiness, and reinforce it by the 
method of difference. 

§§ 9,10 Isa life of pure contemplation possible to man? 
Does happiness demand much aid from fortune? 
81 What was Solon’s conception of the happy man? 
What was that of Anaxagoras? 
812 What is the value of the argument from authority ? 
What is its proper place? 
Can the charge of dislike for verification be brought against 
Aristotle? 
812 Is the cultivation of the intellect defensible on grounds of 
practical piety? 


(9)§§1,2. What remains, now that our survey of the subject is complete? 
§ 3 Can much benefit be expected from theories of morality? 
§4 What are the motives that appeal to the vulgar? 
§5 With what measure of success must we be content? 
§§ 6,7 What different opinions are held as to the way in which men 


become good? 
Did Aristotle recognise any original difference between man 
and man? 
How far is an appeal to the intellect likely to be efficacious in 
producing right conduct? 
§ 8 What is the indispensable pre-requisite for successful moral 
teaching? 
How is this to be secured? 
§9 [5 state interference with private conduct desirable? 
§10 Τὸ what philosophical treatise is Aristotle here alluding? 
Where have we had this theory of punishment before ? 
§ 11 What kind of authority is necessary for the enforcement of 
virtue? 
812 Will the authority of the father do? 
Why is the authority of law preferable ? 
§13 Have any states ever entertained a true conception of their 
functions ? 
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In the absence of state-control of education, how will the §§ 14, 15 
individual householder best learn to imitate the impersonality 
and impartiality of law? 

In what form does state action embody itself? 

What are the advantages attending home-education ? 

Is the study of politics thereby rendered superfluous ? 

Is successful practice ever possible without scientific know- § 16 
ledge ? 

Is it likely often to be so? § 17 

What peculiar difficulty are we met with in endeavouring to § 18 
answer the question—‘ Whence is a man to become acquainted 
with the principles of legislation ?’ 

What reasons are there for supposing that statesmanship is 
an instinct rather than an art? 

Why might we expect that statesmen would have taught their § 19 
sons to be statesmen, had they been able ? 

Is the faculty of statesmanship wholly independent of ex- 
perience ? 

Who were the professed teachers of politics in Aristotle’s §§ 20, 21 
«day? 

How did they show their ignorance of the science itself and 
the things it dealt with? 

How far can persons who are uninstructed in an art judge of 
its productions? 

hat bearing has the answer to this question on the Sophists’ 

idea of eclectic legislation ἢ 

Illustrate the same point by the analogy of medicine. 

What does Aristotle now propose to do? 

Of what work have we here a rough outline ? 
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more MPTS AT TRUTH. 
TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Opinions of the Press. 


‘Mr. St. George Stock, an accomplished Oxonian, who believes, though 
not without having found many cases of imposture, in those manifesta- 
tions of invisible agents which are classed generally under the head of 
modern Spiritualism, has just published a book, called “‘ Attempts at 
Truth,” which invents for sceptics a new horror, a horror such as the 
scepticism of ancient times hardly ever conceived. .... . 

The Spectator, Dec. 2, 1882. 


“When “Two Brothers” published their ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,” and 
thereby indirectly founded the great publishing house of Macmillan, 
the plan of republishing magazine articles had scarcely come into 
vogue. Whether or not this plan, now so universal, is a gain to society 
we will not pause to consider. One thing is clear; for an essay to get 
published in a magazine it must, generally speaking, reach a level of: 
excellence which (as critics know to their sorrow) not all new books 
attain to. And Mr. St. George Stock’s “‘Attempts at Truth” (Triibner) 
are far above the average of “padding.” He quite needlessly depre- 
cates the notion of having borrowed from Mr. Herbert Spencer; the 
ideas which he works out (as well as his way of working) are in the air, 
and are therefore the common property of every thinker; and when 
scientists like Mr. Wallace go in for Spiritualism Mr. Stock needs no 
apology for endeavouring to point out the difference between the impos- 
ture (of which he says he has had abundant experience) and the 
mysterious something which he believes to be real. He is happy in his 
phrases, as where he calls Arthur Hallam the “ Marcellus of Modem 
Literature ;” scarcely so happy when he calls Swedenborg the “‘ Colum- 
bus of the world of mind;” and if few will agree with such trenchant 
assertions as “‘ Natural theology is hopelessly gone if we give up the 
revelation,” they are useful because they force us to shake off for a 
moment the shroud of commonplace which enwraps us, But in spite of 
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all Mr. Stock’s reasoning we think Spiritualism will never stand against 
the Materialism for which he looks on it as a substitute.” Ὁ 
The Graphic, Feb. 10, 1883. 


‘This is, at least in part, a republication of essays which have 
appeared in the Westminster and Theological Reviews, and may, there- 
fore, be already known to some of our readers, but even to these the 
essays will be welcome in their present form, as, although written at 
different times, and under different conditions, they bear, as the writer 
himself expresses it, “an organic unity” which cannot fail to place the 
reader in a better position for mastering the subject than they could 
possibly do when in the form of stray papers in different magazines. 
Carefully thought out, clearly and logically argued, full of terse 
phraseology and telling imagery, these essays cannot fail, not only to be 
greatly interesting, but also to lead those who peruse them to think out 
many so-called problems for themselves, and even those who cannot 
acquiesce in the writer’s views must be quite Mj, to acknowledge his 
ability as a thoughtful and conscientious writer.’ 

Public Opinion, Jan. 27, 1883. 


‘The destructive side of Mr. Stock’s essays is more in keeping with 
the bent of his mind, and those whose business it is to study writings of 
the kind will find that he often turns his weapons against other forms of 
scepticism than his own, and criticises them shrewdly enough; though 
his attempts at truth itself end only in failures.’ 

The Literary Churchman, Feb. 2, 1883. 


‘ Anyone, then, who comes forward to challenge the exhaustiveness of 
the rival theses which present themselves to our understanding on any 
subject ought to be welcome, always supposing that he knows what he is 
talking about, and can state his case in intelligible language. These 
conditions are certainly fulfilled by a writer who calls himself St. George 
Stock, who has undertaken a task compared with which that of the 
original owner of his prénom was a mere trifle.’ 

The National Reformer, May 13, 1883. 


‘“ Attempts at Truth” (Triibner & Co.) is a collection of essays 
contributed by Mr, St. George Stock to the Westminster Review and 
other periodicals. ‘The author has done well in bringing these essays 
together in a compendious form, for they exhibit a clearness of thought 
and expression and an impartiality of judgment, which bespeak for the 
writer an analytical yet comprehensive mind.’ 

The Secular Review, Dec. 9, 1882. 


‘The essays in this very thoughtful book have, for the most part, 
appeared before as review articles, They are on such permanently 
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important topics as “ What is right?” ‘‘ Hume on Miracles,” “ Positive 
view of Spiritualism and the Philosophy of Force,” “ Theism,” “ What 
is Reality?” “ Berkeley and Positivism,” “ Where is Heaven?” The 
remarkable article on “ Theism” is from the Westminster Review, and 
attracted a considerable amount of attention at the time of its publica. 
tion. Mr. Stock, in this volume, is everywhere scholarly, independent, 
keen, instructive.’ The Truthsecker, June, 1883. 


‘As far as may be, we have allowed Mr. Stock to speak for himself. 
The reader will find him worth the hearing. We may not always agree 
in what he says, but we cannot but admire the way in which he says it. 
Indeed, it would be hard to decide whether most to praise in our author 
the clearness of the reasoning, or the singular felicity of the style. There 
is no obscure argument, and hardly a slip-shod sentence, throughout the 
book. Enough has been said here to show that there is much in the 
book that is fruitful and suggestive; much also that is of permanent 
value. May it have as many readers as it deserves.’ 

The Psychological Review, December, 1882. 


* An adequate review of these treatises would carry us too deeply and 
extensively into the subjects comprised in them, Nor would it be easy 
to condense an author who has himself the merit of condensing and 
bringing to a logical focus most of the controversies he deals with. 
Mr. St. George Stock is nearly always on the highest level of the argu- 
ment, which he answers, or states, at its best, and in its latest recognised 
development. His analysis is invariably intelligible, and usually com- 
plete, and now and then we have to thank him for striking contributions 
of original thought. And nowhere do we find the results of modern 
speculation in several important departments set forth with more succinct 
clearness, or in a more agreeable literary style.’ 

Light, March 3, 1883. 


“ἐς Attempts at Truth,” by St. George Stock. London, Triibner & Co., 
pp- 248.—This volume consists of sixteen thoughtful, interesting and 
striking essays, which deal with some of the profoundest problems of the 
day, such as right, reality, moral obligation, theism and spiritualism. 
This latter subject is discussed with great fulness, generous candor, and 
argumentative skill. The author is familiar with the whole literature of 
his subject, he has quite a talent for this line of investigation—he has 
marked powers of reasoning, and a graceful, telling, persuasive, literary 
style. The subjects are discussed ina calm, courteous and philosophical 
spirit, and the work altogether is both interesting and fresh, instructive, 
and thought provoking. It is a most valuable and welcome contribution 
to our current controversies. The author is a fearless thinker, a skilful 
dialectician, and a charming writer; hence this volume ought to have a 
wide circulation.’ The Battley News, Feb. 6, 1886. 
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‘““Les Tentatives vers la vérité,” par Georges Stock (Londres, Triibner), 
sont une ceuvre, cofmme notre époque en yoit éclore malheureusement 
un si grand nombre, une ceuvre d’agnostique, suivant le vocabulaire 
anglais, et de positiviste suivant le vocabulaire frangais. M. Stock 
s’efforce de laver son école de l’accusation de détruire la morale 

Α 


commune et d’étre impuissante ἃ en fonder une nouvelle.’ 
Libliographie Catholique, Paris, July, 1883. 


‘Here at last has arisen in Oxford a philosopher who has something 
fresh to say, and says it in a tongue understanded of the people.’ 
Oxford Magazine, Jan. 24, 1883. 
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